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A 
CAPTAIN 
UNAFRAID 


THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF 
CAPT. O'BRIEN, KNOWN AS 
“DYNAMITE JOHNNY” 





AS SET DOWN BY 


HORACE SMITH 





EA fiction is brushed lightly ‘aside by this man- 

sized story of real things. And sucha story! Every 
word is true and every word tingles with zest and dash of 
the briny waves and of war, both treacherous and in the 
open. This gruff and nervy captain was a blockade-run- 
ner—yes, twenty times over. His whole life was packed 
full of more unceasing adventure than any pirate’s or 
buecaneer’s. He was the man who commanded the 
Dauntless and The Three Friends, and also a Cuban gun- 
boat during our war with Spain, the man who was offered 
half a million dollars by a secret syndicate to rescue 
Dreyfus from Devil’s Island. 


Portrait Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net. 
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GREYFRIARS 
BOBBY 


ANG) ELEANOR ATKINSON 


OVED by a whole cityful was 

Bobby. A dog—but so loyal and 
so frolicsome that everybody counted 
Bobby their friend. It is all story in 
spite of its truth—Bobby’s sturdy 
devotion to his master, his narrow 
escape when the farthings of the poor 
children alone saved him his right to 
live, his friends and the great folk 


Bobby knew. 
Bulletin of the S. P. C. A., New York: 


“We most cordially commend this beautiful, entertain- 
ing, and true story of a remarkable Skye terrier to all 
lovers of dumb animals. Taking up this attractive vol- 
ume after dinner, we found the career of the small and 
shaggy Bobby so deeply interesting that it was impossi- 
ble to lay it down until the last page was finished. Ex- 
cept my dear friend Dr. John Brown’s immortal Rab and 
His Friends, and Anna Sewell’s Black Beauty, of which 
several millions have been circulated, I know of no story 
of dog or horse comparable to Greyfriars Bobby.” 


With Frontispiece. Post 8v0, Cloth, $1.20 net 
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By Kate Langley Bosher 
Author of MARY CARY 


THE 
MAN IN 
LONELY LAND 


“Will satisfy a very big audience.” —St. Louis Times. 


“Those who fail to read it will miss the daintiest of 
love stories.” —Richmond Journal. 


“The daintiness, the sweetness, the wholesomeness 
of this little love story is what captures and holds.” 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 


“A dainty romance delightfully unfolded.” — New 
York World. 


“Tt teaches the lesson of how life: with every other 
advantage thrown in and love left out may create 
an atmosphere of loneliness around any man or 
woman.” —Richmond-Times-Dispatch. 


With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 net 
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‘“*A thrilling narrative is this, 
And one, despite its tone, 
Quite literary, full of bliss, 

And a crackerjack to own.”’ 
—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


RIDERS OF THE 
PURPLE SAGE 


By ZANE GREY 


Author of ‘‘The Heritage of the Desert’’ 





Here is an American romance of a time and place and 
life which seem as strange, picturesque, and dramatic 
as the days of Lorna Doone. It is the story of men who 
dared greatly and women who could both ride and love. 


q “This new story deserves all praise. It deals with 
a dramatic subject in a strong, picturesque, vivid 
manner.” —New York Tribune. 


“Zane Grey scores again. We defy any reader to read 
without all known varieties of thrill the chapter in which 
Wrangler, the gallant bay, carrying Venters and his rifle, 
races through miles of sage, proving himself better than 
Black Star and Night, the noble blacks on which Jerry 
Card, Mormon and mountebank, rides shiftingly for his 
life.” —New York Worid. 


Illustrated. Post 8v0, Cloth, $1.30 net. 
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HON. HENRY D. CLAYTON 


Chairman of the House Judiciary Committee, whose proposed amendment to the 
Constitution will limit the President’s tenure of office to one term of six years 
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Comment 


An Appeal to Citizens 
May 1, 1912, bids fair to become memorable in 


American history as the day upon which a great 
reform measure was initiated in the House of 
Representatives. If finally incorporated into our 
fundamental law, as we firmly believe it will be, 
it will bear the name of its author, the distin- 
guished Representative from Alabama and chair- 
man of the Committee on Judiciary, the Hon. 
Henry D. Crayton, and will be known as the 
Ciayron Resolution. It provides, in brief, that 
the following be adopted by the Congress and the 
States as a substitute for Section I. of Article IL. 
of the Constitution of the United States: 


The executive power shall be vested in a President 
of the United States of America. He shall hold his 
office during the term of six years and shall be in- 
cligible to a second term. 


This is in substance the provision which JAMEs 
Mapison urged upon the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, which Tuomas JEFFERSON pleaded for in 
letters to Grorce Wasuincton, which ANDREW 
Jackson recommended in four distinct messages 
to Congress, and which, on December 15, 1875, a 
Democratic House of Representatives approved in 
spirit without a dissenting vote from any member 
of the historic party. It is peculiarly fitting, 
therefore, that now, when for the first time its 
adoption seems probable, the measure should 
originate in a Democratic House of Representa- 
tives and bear,the name of a Democratic statesman. 

The reasons for the acceptance of the amend- 
ment are so potent and so obvious that they hardly 
require to be set forth. A few, however, may be 
stated briefly. 

It will remove the living menace of Cesarism. 

It will enhance enormously the efficiency of a 
President, first, by removing the temptation and 
recognized need of seeking a renomination, and, 
secondly, by according to him sufficient time to 
make effective the purposes for which he was 
chosen. 

It will kill the base use of political patronage 
and induce inevitably a higher standard of ap- 
pointments. 

It will make impossible a repetition of the 
humiliating spectacle of a President of the United 
States foreed to the hustings in defense of his 
administration’s conduct, his party’s integrity, and 
his own personal honor. 

It will reduce by one-half the tremendous losses 
consequent upon a turbulent national election. 

It will save to the country directly millions of 
dollars, and to the people indirectly hundreds of 


millions. 
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It will enable a President to be President, and 
not an office-seeker; a statesman, and not a poli- 
tician; a true servant, not of a faction, but of the 
whole people, free to heed the dictates of con- 
science and judgment, and ambitious only to 
achieve fair and honorable fame. 

It will show that the people cam amend their 
Constitution when occasion requires. 

Objections to this great reform, theoretical or 
practical, cannot be found. And now, when the 
eyes of the people are riveted upon the evils and 
dangers which have arisen under the present sys- 
tem, is the psychological moment for its achieve- 
ment. Refusal or neglect to avail ourselves of the 
opportunity thus offered would be little short of 
criminal. 

The prospects are good. Speaker Ciark is for 
it. Leader Unprerwoop is for it. Senator Roor, 
as chairman of a sub-committee of the Committee 
on Judiciary, has already reported in its favor. 
Senators Crane and Cummins are pledged to its 
support. President Tarr has promised to sign it. 
Thus the real leaders of both Republican factions 
are committed. No Democrat can fail to vote for 
a measure which, even while unwritten, has be- 
come a part of his creed. Only freaks remain, 
and, praise be to God, they are few in number. 

But the time is short. Congress will adjourn 
in a few weeks. A two-thirds majority is re- 
quired in each House. The popular body may be 
depended upon. We have reason to believe that, 
on Monday, May 20th, Speaker CLARK will recog- 
nize the Hon. Wituiam W. Rucker, of Missouri, 
chairman of the Committee on the Election of 
President and Vice-President, who then will move 
the adoption of the Ciayton Resolution under 
suspension of the rules. Affirmative, even unani- 
mous, action is a virtual certainty. 

We call upon all public journals and all good 
citizens to make their wishes known to their rep- 
resentatives in the Senate of the United States. 


The Days of Yore 

There was a time when HARPER’Ss WEEKLY was a 
potent factor in a national political campaign. “ But 
that,” to quote EUGENE FIELD, “ was very long ago.”— 
Chicago Tribune. 


Right you are. There also was a time when the 
Chicago Tribune was a public journal and not the 
mouthpiece of a greedy corporation engaged in 
the practice of political corruption with moneys il- 
legally extracted from American farmers. But 
that, as the late Mr. Fretp would have humorously 
remarked, was in the day of the MEpILLs, not of 
the McCormicks. 


The Primary Still on Trial 

There is no denying that the Presidential 
Preference Primary got a black eye last week in 
Massachusetts. Its avowed object is to make plain 
and effective each party’s choice of a candidate 
for the Presidency. In Massachusetts it did not 
accomplish that object for either party, and yet 
it is pretty clear that. both parties had a choice 
and tried to express:it. A majority of the Re- 
publicans tried to choose.Tarr. ‘A: much bigger 
majority of the Democrats tried to choose. CLARK. 
Apparently neither majority succeeded. On the 
Republican side, Tarr got the preference vote, 
and Roostvett’s delegates at large were elected. 
On the Democratic side the result was even more 
confusing end even more plainly an incorrect 
record of the voters’ decision. 

Of course it is easy to see now that the law 
itself was a very poor one. One could see that, 
indeed, before the election, when RoosEvett’s 
managers ;advertised broadcast that the Republican 
primary was open to anybody, whether Republican 
or not. It seems quite clear that a lot of non- 
Republicans accepted the invitation to go into it. 
If they hadn’t, Tart’s majority would have been 
bigger, and he would probably also have got a 
bigger share of the delegates. It will hardly do, 
however, to lay the blame of the law’s failure on 
this legalized fraud of the voters and of Roosr- 
VELT’s managers. The law should have made such 
behavior impossible. It should also, to justify 
itself, have made the entire mix-up impossible. 
It should have made it easy, not difficult, for the 
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majority in each party to express’ its will, and 
difficult or impossible for the other party to 
interfere. 

Until a primary law does this it is certainly 
no improvement on the old scheme of caucuses and 
conventions. The old scheme has developed serious 
faults. It has undoubtedly been at times manip- 
ulated to defeat instead of express the will of 
a party. That is deplorable, and we should al] 
seck a remedy. But it is of no use to pretend 
that we have cured the ill until it is cured. The 
only. argument for the primary is that it does 
cure it. If it doesn’t, then we must try something 
else. As yet it would be wrong to say that a really 
good and successful plan of primaries cannot be 
devised. The experiment is incomplete. But we 
have had some disheartening experiences. This 
in Massachusetts is only the worst of several. It 
is up to the advocates of the primary to give us a 
better primary law than any that has yet been 
tried. 


The Inevitable Pronoun 

If the Colonel finally lands it, the G. O. PJs 
Campaign Song-book will probably be referred to 
as a Him-book. 


A Fatal Question ? 

The political reputation of General Hawcocx 
continues to be vindicated. He said something 
true when he called the tariff a local question. 
Deplorably enough, it is that, in a very real sense, 
But it is not the only national question which is 
also local in the sense of receiving narrowly local 
treatment. The Presidency itself is getting a lot 
of that kind of treatment. Nobody who studies 
the returns can doubt it. 

Look, for instance, at La Fouterte’s vote in 
South Dakota and in Massachusetts, or at Tart’s 
showing in the same two States, respectively. 
Roosevett’s following shows similar contrasts of 
strength and weakness in different quarters of the 
country. Among the Democrats the same phe- 
nomenon is still more strikingly apparent. A 
strong candidate in one section goes practically 
unheeded in another. It is not merely a question 
of favorite sons.. What everybody is remarking 
is the way men. of distinctly national careers and 
reputations are differently estimated and esteemed 
in different,-parts-of the Union. But that is not 
all. ‘The same man will in one State be taken as 
representing one cause, in another State as repre- 
senting quite another cause. Purely State issues, 
moreover, come powerfully into play. Everybody 
now understands that in Illinois the result turned 
largely on the feeling about Lortmer, and that in 
Pennsylvania it was determined largely by an up- 
rising against the old Quay-PENROosE machine. 
Such influences in a Presidential contest are of 
course illogical, but it is idle to ignore them. 
They must be set down as a defect of our quality. 
We are.big and.-we are federal. Our people have 
a lot of things to consider nationally and a lot of 
other things to consider locally. The two categories 
get badly mixed. We obtrude national divisions 
into local contests and local contests into national 
divisions. Sometimes, perhaps, our lack of logic 
may prove helpful, but oftener it proves merely 
fatuous and confusing, and sometimes the result 
of it is hardly less than disastrous. 

The way to betterment is not clear. One can 
only observe that public opinion ought to have a 
better chance to express itself more clearly and 
on fewer issues at a time. But there is nothing 
to despair about. This unusual Presidential con- 
test is bound to lead to much discussion of our 
entire plan of electing and re-electing Presidents. 
That was a subject that greatly troubled the 
fathers. We have not the wisdom of the fathers, 
perhaps, but we have what they hadn’t—a century 
and more of actual experience with the problem. 
We can at least take that experience and try to 
deal with it in the same spirit which the fathers 
in their time displayed. 


Men and Platforms 

Meanwhile, if the confusion about men is great, 
the confusion about issues is certainly not less. 
One of the worst results of the Roosevetr can- 
didacy* has been, as we have pointed out, to in- 
erease this second kind of bewilderment of popular 
opinion. For on what was clearly the main na- 
tional issue before he announced himself Roost 
veLt has never taken any clear stand at all. He 
dodged it during the years of his Presidency. and 
he is dodging it still. Instead of meeting it, he 
has tried to win support by introducing an issue 
of his own concerning the courts, and then by 
falling back on the old demagogue outery about 
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the rule of the people—a device that was ancient 
and hackneyed before Mr. Bryan, his immediate 
predecessor, tried to copyright it. 

We know, it is true, where most of the Demo- 
cratie candidates stand on the tariff, but our 
knowledge is not due. to anything they have said 
as eandidates. On that point the preliminary 
campaign has yielded no enlightenment that we 
did not already possess. It has been the same way 
with other issues; on most of them we are hardly 
any closer than before the contest began. We 
know the men by their previous records, but there 
is no usage or machinery for making plain to 
everybody everywhere precisely what policies they 
severally advocate and propose to carry out if 
elected. 

There should be such a usage. It should cer- 
tainly be the custom, it might even well be the 
law, that every aspirant for a nomination for the 
Presidency should set forth in a written statement 
the platform he desires to run on. We are passing 
laws to make expenditures public; we should also 
provide for publicity of candidates’ opinions. If 
any candidate is undecided on any question, he 
can at least confess his indecision. But what he 
does believe, what he doves propose and purpose, 
we all ought to know. It is hardly fair to the 
country that he should be left free to announce 
only such opinions as he may deem popular and to 
avoid altogether issues which he thinks are dan- 
gerous. 


A Puzzle 

Why the Sun should try to dissuade the people 
from demanding that Brother Munsrty become the 
Republican candidate for Governor of New York 
passeth all Democratic understanding. 


Marse Henry’s March Hare 
As mad as a March hare.—Louwisville Courier-Jour- 
nal. 


Marsr Henry Watterson finds ample authority 
for the term in the writings of Cervantes, Hay- 
woop, and SkeLTon, but even so we cannot regard 
its surmised application as fully justified unless 
it be supported by analysis of the facts of nature 
to which it owes its origin and common acceptance. 
“First, catch your hare,” exclaimed his Royal 
Highness, if Mr. Tuackeray is to be believed. But 
that is more easily said than done. Though likely 
to be beaten in a race by a tortoise, as noted by the 
observant Mr. Aésop, he is, nevertheless, peculiarly 
nimble and quick to change his bent for personal 
advantage. 

Recourse, then, must be had to the records of 
naturalists who have plenty of time for research. 
From them we learn that “the special character- 
istic of the genus Lepus is the presence of incisors 
immediately behind the ordinary incisors of the 
upper jaw, so that these teeth seem to be double ”— 
also very much in evidence. They are “ pugnacious 
toward others of their own race; their angry 
stamping with their hind feet is well known; with 
these hind feet they can deliver powerful blows, 
and this is their method of fighting.’ They are 
strongly adverse to race suicide. “ Special efforts 
have to be made to keep them down.” In Australia 
they form tunnels through thick scrub by biting 
away twigs and branches. Out West, where they 
are known as jack-rabbits, they “drink little ”— 
probably “about as much as Dr. Lyman Apportt.” 
Their flesh is usually white, although California 
produces an interesting buff-bellied species. They 
“keep down the undue growth of their teeth by 
grinding with their jaws.” They “have four stom- 
achs, molar teeth, and a jaw-bone suitable for cir- 
cular movement. When not otherwise engaged, 
they chew the eud. Moses considered them unfit 
to eat, but Britishers revel in their stews.” 

That is really about all there is to say of the 
hare per se. He is always skittish, but is excep- 
tionally wild in March. Probably Marse Henry 
Watterson would hold that this trait was sharply 
illustrated by a happening in our own fair land 
during the month of March which has just passed 
into tumultuous history. For ourselves, we turn 
for veracious information to Alice, who pointedly 
remarks: 

_In that direction lives a Hatter: and in that direc- 
tion lives a March Hare: they’re both mad. 

So, you see, it was Alice herself who marked the 
relationship of the Hatter to the Hare and the 
likeness, with respect to sanity, of the one to the 
other. Elsewhere she speaks of a ring, but she 
makes no reference to juxtaposition of either the 
Tat or the Hare. 

For further enlightenment we must refer the 
reader to the Courier-Journal. Having read only 
the head-line of the article which has induced this 
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brief study, we can only guess what or whom 
Marse Henry is driving at. Nor shall we ever 
really know, because when one has finished that 
pre-eminent journalist’s present-day dissertations 
upon the complexities of Kentucky politics, it is 
time to take a candle and go to bed. 


A Word to the Wise 

It certainly does beat all how Democrats all over 
the country keep on voting for Speaker CLark in 
spite of the formidable World’s warning that 
his nomination would be “ Democratic suicide.” 
Possibly, if the American-Journal-Examiner would 
be less aggressive in its advocacy of the Speaker, 
the World might take a different view. Think it 
over, Brother Hearst, think it over, and do the 
right thing. 


The Fight in South Carolina | 

While the country is worrying over the Presi- 
dential problem, particular States are having some 
troubles of their own. South Carolina is one of 
them, and her main trouble is her Governor. 
Time was when South Carolina rather set the 
pace in Governors. She started well, and for 
decades the roll of her chief executives was a re- 
markably distinguished one. It read like the roll 
of her famous sons that WerssTerR recited in his 
most famous speech. But somehow South Carolina 
seems to have lost the excellent instinct for Gov- 
ernors that she once displayed. The Hon. Core L. 
BieEase would be distinctly out of place among 
the Rutiepces and PinckNeEys whom WEBSTER 
praised. 

Nevertheless, Governor BLease is asking for 
a second term, and notwithstanding his peculiar 
views on lynching and other subjects and his 
extraordinary use of the pardoning power, he has 
a dangerously strong support. An eminent justice 
of the Supreme Court has, however, come down 
from the bench to oppose him, and the papers are 
trying to help. ‘The more thoughtful people of 
the State will, at any rate, have a chance to vote 
for a dignified candidate, and maybe the older-and 
better tradition will be restored. 


A Verdict ‘* 

The returns from Georgia indicate that the 
people down there regard Oscar UNDERWOOD as a 
better Southerner than the Hon. Hoke Smiru. 
The issue was submitted clearly, and the jury 
was competent. We fancy there will be no appeal. 


The Busy B. 

Senator Kern is justifying the hopes of his friends; 
he is one of the growing Democrats—watch him grow. 
—The Commoner, 


We shall, delightedly. But we have to admit, 
in passing, that the task of growing need in no wise 
appall the good man from Indiana. Few, if any, 
modern statesmen are confronted by wider oppor- 
tunities in the direction indicated. That, however, 
is not the point. Two months ago we were privi- 
leged to announce to an avid public that Mr. 
Bryan’s real, cross-his-heart candidate—in the 
event of his own renunciation—would prove to 
be the Hon. Joun Wuiskers Kern. So we are 
quite prepared to watch him grow. 

Meanwhile, what about Brother Bryan himself? 
Are things going altogether to his liking in his 
great candidate -balancing feat? He opposed 
Ciark furtively in Nebraska, and got licked in 
his own State, his own city, and his own voting 
precinct. He fought UNperwoop openly in Florida 
and Georgia, and got walloped again to the tune 
of two or three to one. Now he is going after 
Uncle Jup in Ohio, and we shall see what we 
shall see. Coincidently, Senator Kern is solemnly 
and loyally saying to his colleagues in the cloak- 
room that, after all is said and done, the Peerless 
is the Only One to nominate. Only last week, 
moreover, Mr. Hain, of Nebraska, tried to slip 
a resolution through the National Committee at 
the Baltimore meeting, naming Brother Bryan 
as temporary chairman, but others thought dif- 
ferently, and the trick wasn’t turned. 

Frankly, we are disposed to fear that Brother 
Bryan is no longer the man he used to be, whether 
he ‘ever was or not. His patronizing hand seems 
to have retained only the power to palsy. And 
yet what a Busy B he is! What an example to 
our American youth! A prince, gentlemen, if 
ever there was one, a veritable prince of thrift! 


A Fighter for Free Schools 

Education is not accounted a_ particularly 
heroic theme, but it has had its heroes. One of 
them died the other day in a fashion so dramatic 
that it has appealed with singular force to the 
imaginations of his people. He was Cuarzes B. 
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Aycock, who as Governer of North Carolina a 
deeade ago, led in that State an extraordinary 
crusade for better common schools for all the 
children of both races. Known far and wide as 
“the educational Governor,” he was also famous 
as an orator, and he died in the midst of a re- 
markable address on “ Universal Edueation ” be- 
fore a great audience of Southern teachers at 
Birmingham. It is said that the word “ educa- 
tion” was on his lips when his heart failed and 
he sank lifeless to the platform. It is known that 
he undertook the address against warnings and not 
without knowledge of his danger. 

No wonder that before he could be brought 
home and buried the people of North Carolina were 
planning a monument to his memory. No other 
man of his generation had rendered them a service 
so distinct or so valuable. Indeed, there was no 
other service of equal value open to men of his 
generation in the South. 


Spring Fevers 

Current polities seem to be run largely by 
poets; not necessarily versifiers, but persons in 
whom the imaginative faculties are preponderant. 
Who remembers such a garrulous spring, or so 
much examination of human affairs, and inspec- 
tion and reinspection of the conditions of life and 
all the apparatus of government? It is altogether 
out of ordinary. Talk, talk, talk of polities at 
intervals more or less all day. You would think 
nothing was going to be left as it is, so much dis- 
cussion there is of candidates, of chances, of 
change; where to make it and how to make it, and 
what will be the result; and why the cost of living 
is high, and whether, all things considered, it is 
too high, and if so, what. So many people don’t 
know what they want or which side they are on, 
but are just feeling around for their belongings, 
and waiting for their convictions to define them- 
selves and take shape. All that is along of having 
the parties split up so, or perhaps of the strength 
of the ideas that have split the parties up. 

Well, we shall see. Precisely what, is too hard 
to say, since seventh sons are getting scarce in 
these race-suicide times, but it will be worth see- 
ing even though it is not pyrotechnic. There seems 
to be more division over method than over purpose. 
People disagree about the means to make life more 
acceptable, but the desire -to better it, and the 
conviction that it can be considerably bettered, and 
ought to be, rather promptly, runs in and out 
everywhere. Where the purpose is_ sufficiently 
lively and general the means are pretty sure to 
be worked out. 


To Republicans 

Or the 540 votes necessary, Mr. Tarr now has 
450 pledged. The ninety additional requisite to a 
clear majority are secure. But two questions re- 
main to be answered: 

1. Can Roosevett seare the President into mu- 
tual withdrawal, “for the sake of the party ”? 

2. Can McHare buy enough Southern delegates 
with Perkrns’s money to break Tarvt’s majority ? 

Query No. 1 we answer in the negative by direct 
authority. As to No. 2, we feel less certain, though 
comfortably confident. A few of the colored states- 
men have signified a disposition to climb aboard 
the opulent Harvester machine, but their number 
to date is insignificant—and watchful eyes rest 
constantly upon the honorable Mr. McHare. 

As we anticipated, Massachusetts effected no 
change in the situation, moral or otherwise. <A 
substantial majority declared for Tarr at the fool 
primaries, and simultaneously elected Roosrve.t 
delegates-at-large. The result bore no particular 
significance. Maryland will have voted or have 
tried to vote when the reader perceives these lines. 
They say the primary law there is even more idiotic 
than that of Massachusetts. We guess that Tarr 
will win out, despite Roosrvett’s insistence upon 
the impropriety of the colored troops fighting nobly 
for hire for anybody but himself. It makes no 
great difference, anyway. Tarr will be nominated 
on the first ballot if he can hold his own. Re- 
publicans must see to it that he does. It continues 
and will continue to be up to them as patriotic 
citizens. 

Down with the Demagogue! 

Smash the Third Term! 

Save the Republic! 





Of Subtle Gains 


Ir was BERNARD SuaAw who said that heaven and 
hell were no more than a point of view, and that the 
same locality would serve for either according to the 
state of mind of the onlooker. In some such way 
one may turn into spiritual benefit the most tragic 
of disasters. Indeed, the good or the evil in any event 
must depend largely on what one considers the dura- 
tion of the human soul. If one believe that the 
creature has chanced upon consciousness, haphazard, 
in a mechanical universe, for a mere threescore years 
and ten, then to be snuffed out of existence again 
forever, most lives would seem to be little more than 
a prolonged torture. No joys would be great enough 
to counterbalance the reckless horrors of it all. On 
the other hand, if one think of life as a mere inci- 
dent, a momentary struggle in a long journey, of 
unending significance; of every gain in thought or 
power as but a foundation stone upon which one 
may go on indefinitely building further thoughts and 
powers, nothing seems impossible or too dreadful. To 
an immortal soul no sorrow is unbearable; no pain 
mere torture; no discipline too severe. With sense 
bound down to one mere mortal life, it would be 
difficult to gather together enough joy to make living 
worth while. 

BerNarp Snaw is right. The value of life depends 
entirely on the point of view. To the immortal soul 
the value of life is infinite; to the pure materialist, 
it is naught. Perhaps the materialistic thinkers of 
the latter half of the last century hardly realized how 
enormously they were decreasing the joy of living, 
the buoyancy of hope and beauty of outlook. In their 
honorable zeal to establish the physical fact they 
could not realize the repression their doctrine held 
for all that makes life really bearable. There is 
no pain that cannot be borne by mortals, if they 
know that it will not last and that release is on its 
way. Yes; life is heaven or hell according to the 
point of view of the onlooker, and largely it is 
heaven or hell according to one’s belief in immor- 
tality. The greatest gift to humanity is its power to 
view the universe as a slowly developing order in 
which what is good cannot be lost. 

A doctor who was attending an old colored mammy 
during a long and hopeless illness once apologized 
to her master and said: “I can but hope the time 
will come when it will be ethically possible to put 
those ill beyond hope of recovery out of their pain 
and to spare others the strain, anxiety, and expense 
of their care.” 

Looked at from the purely human point of view, 
this is as natural as giving medicine for the relief 
of paiti, but once we look upon life as being an 
incident in the long career of a soul bent on growth, 
the whole outlook upon pain changes, and it may 
itself be the medicine for the soul and the tonic by 
which it grows. Certain it was, in that particular 
case, that in the last three menths of that old 
mammy’s life her heart enlarged, her consciousness 
grew, her whole being took on new graces of grati- 
tude and loving understanding while she was a help- 
less burden in the hands of others. If, indeed, death 
be but the portal to further living, may not the pro- 
longed and enforced quiet beforehand be the time 
granted to think over and take stock of what this 
human interval has meant?—a time least’ lost -upon 
those who have had least time and power of reflec- 
tion. A belief in Jasting life gives meaning to the 
whole of existence. As it gives reason for suffering 
and helplessness, so too it lends reason to intense 
suffering and sudden disaster. When one reflects 
upon the awful tragedy of this past month, what a 
wealth of experience, reflection, resolution, was 
crowded in upon those sufferers in a few short hours! 
What a splendid inheritance to leave life with, that 
of having wilfully accepted sudden and painful death 
for the sake of another, and in so many cases for the 
sake of others totally unknown and unloved; merely 
preferred because they were more helpless. 

Whatever else the shocking disaster of the Titanic 
may have revealed, it is a splendid legend of heroism 
and fortitude. And heroism and fortitude being of 
the spirit and eternal, live on for inspiration and en- 
couragement. To have seen and to have heard of this 
disaster is to increase courage in whoever listens. 
Whoever has listened to the separate records of 
bravery and self-sacrifice will find it hard to be 
cowardly and unworthy with such memories amassed. 
Compared with the horrible disaster of the Bour- 
gogne fourteen years ago, what a revelation this is 
of the influence of tradition and national standards 
upon human character! In that case no order was 
observed, nothing but a cruel and greedy scramble 
for self-preservation. No attempt to save the women 
and children was made. Women and children striving 
to get in the life-boats were brutally murdered, 
stabbed with penknives, mutilated with any weapon 
that came to hand; and large numbers of the crew 
saved themselves and returned to their native coun- 
try to be decorated for bravery. What a satiric 
irony must lie at the bottom of their hearts when 
they see this honorable reminder of a dishonorable 
past. Such a hideous revelation of human depravity 
must not only have been a horrible and degrading 
ending for those who passed out, if this life were all; 
but if the end of this life be but the beginning of an- 
other, what a weight of terror and misery, what a 
great, inherited regret, must the new-born souls have 
carried into the new life! 

There is no regret of this kind attached to the 
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Titanic disaster. Every account speaks of selfless- 
ness, heroism, and restraint. Men, hundreds of 
them, stepped back into accepted death while the 
weaker and the feebler were helped into life-boats. 
Wives refused a safety they could not share with 
their. husbands. A young girl, offered the last seat 
in a life-boat, refused it, urging in her place an aunt 
who had children at home awaiting her. One gallant 
gentleman helped a lady into a boat and smilingly 
raised his hat as he said good-by to her and wished 
her godspeed. 

Those who sank into that sea and died with at 
best only some minutes of intense suffering must 
have waked, if they wake at all, with a new inherit- 
ance of peace and courage. “ Death,” they must have 
said, ‘““what a momentary thing it is! a moment’s 
darkness and then the light!” 

But apart from speculation, one definite gain we 
have from such dying—the world is glorified and up- 
lifted by it. If life after death, or continued memory 
and consciousness, are mere speculation, then, at 
least, the effect of nobility upon this world we see 
and know is no conjecture. With the record of the 
Titanic in mind, it will ever after be harder to die 
a coward’s death. 

Heroism is never vain. It glorifies and uplifts and 
ennobles this human world. It sheds a glory about 
the most commonplace of human circumstances and 
uplifts the most sordid repetitions of life. Above all 
it convinces us that something which we do not see 
or touch or hear, but which we call spirit, permeates 
and pervades the whole of life; and that which mat- 
ters, that which counts for or against life, is the 
quality of the spirit. Nothing is debased which the 
spirit upholds; nothing is valueless which spirit 
enlightens. 





Correspondence 


. 


JOHN B. FLOYD 
NorFork, VA., April 15, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—An article on Sumter in your issue of April 
8, 1911, says: ‘“ Chief counselor to the President, and 
really at the front of military affairs as Minister of 
War, was a subtle schemer who foresaw what was to 
come and was making plans accordingly. John B. 
Floyd, taking advantage of the powers of his office 
and the pro-Southern attitude of the majority of 
the Cabinet, had scattered the little army of the 
United States to far-off posts or positions where they 
would fall an easy prey to organized attack. 
Throughout the Southern armories he had dis- 
tributed vast quantities of arms and munitions of 
war, free gifts to the States that were soon to rise.” 

This charges two acts of faithlessness to his official 
duty: (1), exposing the army; (2), transferring 
arms and ammunition. 

As to the first charge—on December 6, 1875; Ad- 
jutant-general Townsend showed that the changes in 
the stations of troops during Floyd’s incumbency were 
unimportant. If the charge was true, why did not 
Floyd’s successor, Judge Holt, change them? He had 


‘ample opportunity, and most of the troops captured 


by the Confederates had been transferred to the dan- 
ger point by him (Serial Number 122, Official War 
Records, p. 23). Was he also a “subtle schemer ”? 

As to the second charge—Judge Black, Buchanan’s 
close friend and no friend of Floyd’s, says: “ A com- 


mittee was appointed by the House in January, 1861]; - 


to ascertain how the public arms distributed during 
the year 1860 had been disposed of. Mr. Floyd was 
not present at the investigation, he had not a friend 
on the committee; it was organized to convict him 
if it could. It reported the evidence, but gave no 
judgment criminating him. On the contrary, the 
opinion was expressed by the chairman that the 
charges were founded in rumor, speculation, and mis- 
apprehension. .. .” 

There was a law for the distribution of arms among 
the different States for the use of their militia. 
Under it the Ordnance Bureau without any special 
order from the head of the department gave to each 
State that applied. for it her proper quota of. mus- 
kets and rifles of the best pattern. During 1860 the 
number distributed was 8,423, of which the Southern 
States received 2,091 and the Northern 6,332. Long- 
range rifles numbering 1,728 were also distributed, 
and all went to Northern States except 758, which 
went to certain Southern States. ... The fact that 
the Southern States neglected to take their quota 
satisfied the committee that there could have been 
no fraudulent combination in 1860 between them and 
the War Department. That concluded the case, since 
it was impossible for a sane man to believe that such 
a plot couid have been formed and acted upon at a 
previous time and yet had no existence in the year 
immediately preceding the war. But the committee 
went back, and it was proved that in 1859, before 
any war was apprehended, before the election of 
Lincoln was dreamed of, Floyd ordered a transfer of 
115,000 muskets from Northern to Southern arse- 
nals... . These arms were worthless and unservice- 
able. ... We had 500,000 of them, ... and Floyd 


erdered 115,000 to be sent to the South, doubtless for, 


mere convenience of storage. 

Tiat Floyd had no such motive for the transfer 
is shown by the following facts: 

(1) He was then opposed to secession. 

(2) He was a Virginian, and not a musket of the 
lot went to Virginia. 

(3) He knew the splendid material for cavalry in 
the South. Yet not a saber, carbine, or revolver was 
sent to the South by his order. 

(4) He knew the South’s poverty in field artillery, 
yet did not send a piece South. 

(5) No ammunition was sent by him. 

If it was wrong to send arms South in 1859 and 
1860, it was worse to leave them there early in 
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1861. Yet the inventory of the Norfolk Navy-yard 
for July 1, 1860, showed $654,526 of stores; and for 
April 10, 1861, it showed $664,884. 

Were Secretaries Toucey and Welles also “subtle 
schemers ”? 

This same article quotes. the concluding part of 
Floyd’s telegram to Anderson (authorizing him to 
surrender rather than sacrifice his command), and 
implies that it was an insinuation to Anderson to 
betray his trust. 

The fact is that this was not in Floyd’s origins! 
draft, but was added by Buchanan ten days late. 

In your issue of February 17, 1912, on the Fort 
Donelson fight in February, 1862, it is stated thet 
Floyd was then under a Federal indictment. The 
statement is not true. Floyd resigned on December 
29, 1860. On January 25, 1861, he was indicted fo: 
alleged complicity in the abstraction of certain 
bonds of the Indian Trust Fund in the Department o7 
the Interior. He was also indicted for alleged mai- 
versation in office. On hearing of it, he returned to 
Washington, gave bail, and demanded a trial. On 
March 7, 1861, the court records show the following 
order on the complicity charge: 

“In this case, there being no proof to sustain the 
charge, a nolle prosequi is entered.” 

The court records also show that the malversa- 
tion charge was quashed by the court on March 20, 

a. I an, sir, 
Rosert M. HuGuHeEs. 





The ‘“‘ Titanic ’”’ 


WitHIn the dungeon of the deep 
There sleeps the queen of all the seas, 
Who swung assurance at the sweep 
Of ghostly peril on the breeze, 
And dared the elements to ply 
Their angered forces at her head 
That she might battle and defy— 
And lo! one battle left her dead! 


With all the graces of a court 
She slipped the tethers of the tide 
And glided far from out the port 
That bound her power and her pride, 
And with the promise of her youth 
And all the future in her sway, 
She strode in triumph over truth 
And tossed the danger with the spray! 


Within, her heart was great and gay, 
Without, her sinews stretched in length, 
The very heavens seemed to play 
Beside the pulses of her strength! 
And through the day and through the night 
Of billowed pleasure undismayed, 
Her throb of fervor set to flight 
The toll of fear, and fear obeyed. 


Peace! While the even waters glide 
By quiet stars from night to day; 
Peace! While the measured hours stride 
In swift descent upon their prey; 
And there in shrouded silence steals 
The stealthy espion of the sea, 
Whose frozen mask afar conceals 
The dark decree of destiny. 


Peace! While the miracle of man 
Yet flies her flag in majesty; 
Peace! While she breathes her final span 
Serene unto eternity; 
And then—the muffled knell of doom, 
The flash of fate, the riven rod, 
The plunge into the gulf of gloom, 
And last—the very touch of God! 


A thousand lives embosomed are 
Beneath the wonders of the wave, 
A thousand spirits vanished far 
Beyond the waters of the grave; 
And sunken in that solemn keep, 
The carcass of a vessel vast, 
Where only weeds and fishes creep 
Among the port-holes of the past! 


No marble monolith may mark, 
Brave sons! the traces of your doom, 

Where but the caverns of the shark 
Return the echoes of the tomb, 

And but a broken bulk of steel 
Crushed in the sea’s eternal bed, 

Shall tell the distant ages still 
Where tender homage may be led. 


And yet, about that shattered shell 
Whose glory crumbled in an hour, 
The waves may wind a coral spell 
And weave a poem into power, 
Until the heaving depths of slime 
And clinging beauties of the deep 
Shall mold a monument sublime 
Unto your ceremented sleep. 


And here, since eyery sorrow swings 
Some note of beauty on the tide, 

And not a dark despair but brings 
A feeble glimmer to abide, 

Bereaved, benumbed, all hearts may fold 
About the courage of the dead, 

And honor strength that died enrolled 
To yield the weaker, life instead. 


And while the winds and waters merge 
In mournful requiem of sighs, 
And chani a great eternal dirge 
Of far regret unto the skies, 
Yhe wave of all the ages still 
Shall sweep ‘the reef of memory, 
And yearning breakers curve and thrill 
In music of your eulogy! 
M. C. LEHR. 
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THE REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN CITIZEN? 
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The Curling Rink where the dead were laid out for inspection Removing the body of John Jacob Astor from the dock 
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Tents used as a temporary morgue for 
the reception of the bodies on the pier whet 
j powe 


The “‘ Mackay-Bennett ”’ docking at her wharf, her deck loaded 
with the rude pine boxes containing the bodies of the dead 
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Vincent Astor and Nicholas Biddle in Halifax 


The ‘“ Mackay-Bennett” entering Hali- 
awaiting the arrival of the “ Mackay-Bennett ” 


fax Harbor with her cargo of dead 


THE LAST ACT OF A GREAT TRAGEDY 


>” REARING BODIES RECOVERED FROM THE NEIGHBORHOOD OF THE “ TITANIC ” 


SCENES AT HALIFAX UPON THE ARRIVAL OF THE FUNERAL SHIP ** MACKAY-BENNETT, 
” BUT IT WAS FOUND NECESSARY TO BURY 116 OF THESE AT SEA 


DISASTER. OF THE 1,635 DEAD, 306 WERE PICKED UP BY. THE ** MACKAY-BENNETT, 
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THE INTRODUCTION OF THE THIRD HOME RULE BILL INTO THE BRITISH PAR- 
LIAMENT HAS APPEASED ALL IRELAND EXCEPT THE ULSTER IRRECONCILABLES 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


WBOR the third and, one hopes, the last 


NQY@ time, the British Parliament and 
Dy / ee F 
the British people are grappling 
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ment. Mr. Asquith, on April 11th, 
® brought forward the Home Rule 
(Ory Bill in the House of Commons, and 
SCD ® that it will pass with the whole 
RUSE ‘strength of the government ma- 
jority there can be no doubt. Its fate in the House 
of Lords is not less certain; it will be rejected there. 
But rejection by the House of Lords no longer means 
what it did; it is not fatal to a measure; it does not 
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By Sydney Brooks 


nigh universal feeling that this question ought to be 
settled. ‘There is to-day a frank recognition of the 
evils which English misgovernment has inflicted upon 
Ireland. There is an honest desire to make reparation. 
There is an effort, almost pathetic in its futility, to 
understand the Irish character. The old bitterness 
and rancor have almost wholly disappeared, and Eng- 
land grows less and less willing to take its cue on 
matters of Irish policy from the Ulster extremists. 
The foolish taunt that the Irish are unfit for self- 
government is no longer heard. The fear of Home 
Rule producing, or giving free rein to, a régime of 
religious intolerance has been exoycised by the re- 

peated demonstrations 

that over nineteen-twen- 











tieths of Ireland bigotry 
does not exist; that, al- 
though practically the 
whole of local govern- 
ment is in the hands 
of Catholic Nationalists, 
nothing in the nature of 
a policy of religious 
discrimination or exclu- 
sion obtains, and that 
the Nationalist leaders 
have repeatedly asserted 
their willingness to in- 
sert in any Home Rule 
Bill clauses that would 
amply safeguard the re- 
ligious rights and con- 
victions of minorities. 
The “loyalism” of 
Ulster, again, no longer 
makes its old appeal. We 
know more about it than 
we did in the Eighties; 
its origins and sincerity 
are not quite so much 
above suspicion as they 
used to be; and British 
simple-mindedness finds 








The recent great demonstration in Dublin in favor of the 
passage of the third Home Rule bill through Parliament 


precipitate a general election. Under the provisions 


of the Parliament Act any 
the House of Commons in 
in not less than two years 
House of Lords assents to 


bill which ig adopted by 
three successive sessions 
becomes law whether the 
it or not. The fortunes 
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of the Home Rule Bill, therefore, really depend on 
whether the government is able to maintain itself in 
power for another two years. As to that no one can 
be sure, but many may legitimately be sanguine; and 
there is, of course, a chance that the Lords, foreseeiig 
their inevitable defeat, may decide to yield before 
surrender is forced upon them. In any event the bill 
has made an auspicious start. It was blessed on its 
introduction by all sections of Liberal opinion; as 
time goes on one or two individual Liberals may vote 
against this or that provision and suggest this or 
that amendment; but there is no possibility of such 
a split in the party ranks as occurred in 1886. More- 
over, unlike the milk-and-water scheme of devolution 
which was put forward by Mr. Birrell five years ago, 
the new bill pleases and satisfies most moderate Irish 
Nationalists and is pretty certain to be accepted by 
the Irish national convention. Practically one may 
say that all sections of the ministerialist majority, 
whether Liberal, Labor or Nationalist, are united 
and will stay united in supporting Mr. Asquith’s solu- 
tion of this old and bitter and complex problem. The 
political omens are, therefore, favorable, and the bill 
on the whole deserves to succeed. 

It does not square with my own idea of Home 
Rule, which is, roughly, that Ireland should enjoy 
the same status in the Empire as Canada or Aus- 
tralia, with full control of her own finances and 
fiscal policy and without representation at West- 
minster. The government has not gone so far as 
that; they have approached the subject from a 
wholly different angle; they have tried to devise a 
scheme of Irish government which will fit in with and 
lead up to the readjustment of the whole framework 
of the British state on a federal basis; they have 
taken not Canada or Australia, but Germany and 
America as their models. I think the bolder solution 
would have been the better, but like thousands of 
other Home-Rulers I am content to take what I can 
get; and obviously a bill that sets up an Irish Parlia- 
ment with an executive responsible to it, that con- 
tains ample safeguards for the protection of minori- 
ties, and for the assertion, whenever necessary, of the 
Supremacy of the Imperial Legislature, and gives to 
Treland a separate exchequer with partial control of 
the customs and full control ef excise, is better than 
nothing, 

One thing, at any rate, is clear—British opinion has 
received the introduction of the bill with perfect calm. 
here is not a ghost of the passionate excitement 
stirred up by Gladstone in 1886 and repeated, in a 
Somewhat milder form, in 1893. The old emotions, it 
's very evident, have weakened almost to the vanish- 
ing point; and in their place there has arisen a well- 





it difficult to-day to be 
moved by protestations 
of devotion to the Crown 
and Empire that are ac- 
companied by prepara- 
tions for passive rebellion. Moreover, the constitutional 
cbjection to Home Rule has inevitably lost something 
cf its influence. We have seen the Constitution so 
buffeted and disrupted of late that one more blow, 
one more derangement, seems almost a trivial matter. 
A new generation, in short, has grown up with a new 
outlook, one knowing little or nothing of the catch- 
words and fears that so passionately stirred the coun- 
try twenty-five years ago. 

And if England has changed, so too has Ireland. 
Since the Home Rule bill of 1893, indeed, Ireland has 
been transformed and the Irish mind has shown a 
novel and most hopeful inclination toward the concrete 
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in the only way in which it can be met—that is, by 
providing ample safeguards and security for the 
protection of minorities and for the free exercise of 
religious beliefs. But it is certain that Ulster will 
scoff at these safeguards and will fight the measure 
clause by clause with undeviating hostility. The 
trouble with the Unionist half of Ulster is that, be- 
sides having almost the monopoly of applied intelli- 
gence and industrial prosperity, it has also Popery on 
the brain and its eyes on the counting-house. 

With all their hard-headedness and their genius for 
business, the men of the “ Black North,” true to their 
Scottish origin, are a singularly emotional people. 
They still celebrate the Battle of the Boyne, and 
drink to the immortal memory of William III., as 
though the first were an event of yesterday, and the 


‘second an active figure in present-day politics. They 


still speak of the Pope as though a new Armada were 
on the point of sailing. Outside of business, indeed, 
Belfast seems hardly to care to reason at all. Its 
political creed is really a political cult, a compound 
of fears, traditions, hatreds, and suspicions, in which 
facts are metamorphosed out of all semblance to 
reality. Discussing Irish questions with a Belfast 
man is very much like attempting to argue the race 
question with a Southern planter of the old school; 
and the very qualities of earnestness, virility, and 
obstinate fidelity to the few leaders who win their 
reluctant trust, though they have made them so 
formidable, have made them also the dupes of their 
prejudices. 

What is it that they really fear? So far as I can 
ascertain, the Unionist half of Ulster opposes Home 
Rule, first, because, as an industrial community, it 
objects to being governed by a Parliament that must 
in the main be elected by the agricultural vote and 
dominated by rural interests; secondly, because, as a 
Protestant community, it has some wild, fantastic 
fear of religious persecution at the hands of an as- 
sembly that will be preponderantly Catholic; and 
thirdly, because, being the last stronghold of the old 
ascendancy party that once ruled all Ireland with a 
ruthless hand, it has a doleful foreboding of what 
might happen if “the masses ” were to hold the chief 
power. Bigotry, an uneasy conscience, and a dread 
of having their industries taxed out of existence, and 
their farms taken from them and handed over to “ the 
lazy Catholics,” and of being discriminated against 
in such matters as railway-rates and technical in- 
struction, seem to be the three main influences behind 
the anti-Nationalism of half of Ulster. Under the 
Home Rule bill introduced by Mr. Asquith she will 
be amply and powerfully represented in the Irish Par- 
liament, and in the clash of parties that will soon 
arise she would probably, with a little dexterity, be 
able to hold the balance of power, and she will cer- 
tainly be able to pretect her special interests against 
oppressive legislation. But Ulster Unionists will not 
cecndescend to reason on these matters. Their simple 
attitude toward Home Rule is, “ We will not have 
it”; and they are busily at work preparing a pro- 





and the _ constructive. 
There is a far wider 
realization to-day than a 


there ever was or could 
be before that the up- 
building of the Irish 
nation depends less on 
the passing or the re- 
peal of laws at West- 
minster, or on external 
assistance of any kind, 
than on the efforts of 
Irishmen in Ireland, and 
that those efforts, to pro- 
duce their best results, 
must be non-political and 
non-sectarian, 

But if time has modi- 
fied most and revolution- 
ized some of the aspects 
of the Irish question, a 
certain number of the 
objections that. wrecked 
the Gladstonian schemes 
of Home Rule have still 
to be met and solved. 
The financial difficulty, 
owing to the fact that 
Ireland is now a country 














with a permanent and 
an increasing deficit, is 
even more intricate and 
hazardous to-day than in 
Gladstone’s time; the 
conditions under which 
Ireland is to be represented at Westminster have still 
to be determined on a workable and defensible basis; 
above all there is the permanent and _ perplexing 
problem of Ulster. The new Home Rule bill, as 
I have said, sets up an extremely complicated 
financial arrangement which may have to be re- 
cast to become practicable; and by retaining forty- 
two Irish members at Westminster it brings down 
upon if the objection that Ireland thereby will be 
governing England, while England will not be govern- 
ing Ireland. The Ulster problem is met in the bill 
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Orangemen marching through the streets of Belfast to 
signify their undying opposition to an Irish Parliament 


visional government of their own which is to come 
into operation on the day the Home Rule bill reaches 
the statute book. But it is worth remembering that 
Ulster has used the threats and language of rebellion 
before now and in the end has acquiesced. Both in 
Ireland and in England the general opinion is that, 
after boycotting the Irish Parliament for a while and 
attempting and failing to govern itself, Ulster will 
yield, will send her representatives to Dublin, and will 
gradually become as furiously Nationalist as she has 
hitherto been anti-Nationalist. 





AN ISSUE OVERSHADOWING ALL OTHERS THAT THE 


AMERICAN PEOPLE MUST ONCE AND FOR ALL DETERMINE 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT FOR 






ASOR NE: attempt on the part of Mr. 
wr? Roosevelt to obtain the Republican 
nomination for the Presidency, 
“thereby overturning the traditions 
on Which this Republic rests and 
RX securing popular approval of the 
A) perpetuation of the Presidential 
Mop oflice, is the most important ques- 
FAN tion that the people of this country 
are required to decide. Compared with it every other 
question is trivial. Whether the tariff is high or low 
may affect the peace of mind and the pocketbooks of 
a great many persons, but it does not touch their 
liberty nor their form of government. Whether laws 
initiated by the people and receiving validity after 
they have received the approval of the people may 
make for better cr worse only time and experience can 
prove, but they will still be man-made laws, some 
good and some bad, and not greatly above the present 
average. The fabric of government will remain unim- 
paired. So with every other subject on which the pub- 
lic is now divided. The regulation of the trusts, the 
eight-hour law. this, that, and the other will come in 
time or be rejected if they are really essential for the 
welfare of the people at large, or detrimental, but 
whether they are accepted or rejected the foundations 
of government will not be shaken. It is far different 
with the issue Mr. Roosevelt has raised. It is an issue 
that vitally concerns every man, woman, and child 
in the United States, and not only the men and women 
and children of this generation, but those yet to come. 
Inordinate ambitien, a lust for power, a vanity so 
excessive that it touches the very verge of madness, 
an utter contempt for the people—for Mr. Roosevelt 
has always entertained a profound contempt for the 
people, although, with the craft of the demagogue, he 
has ever posed as their friend and champion—and a 
defiance of the wisdom of the Fathers of the Republic 
and the teachings of history have combined to make 
Mr. Roosevelt hunger to occupy the White House for 
the third time. He is ambitious to be Cesar and to 
implant Cesarism upon the United States. To reach 
the cerule chair he has had to use the dagger of 
treachery and to trample upon his solemn promises. 
Vor these he cares nothing. He stabs his friend with 
as little remorse as he shows shame when he is re- 
minded .of his repudiated pledge. Utterly without 
shame, utterly unscrupulous, utterly without con- 
science or sense of honor, he is willing to do any- 
thing, to lend himself to any base plot, to resort to 
any falsity to become Cesar. For him the Republic 
exists only as he can make it his personal property. 

The men who created this Republic believed they 
had taken every precaution to make Cesarism impos- 
sible. They did, except one. With all their wisdom 
they were never able to conceive of a Roosevelt. Their 

‘imagination was unable to picture a man who should 

attempt to play the part of Cesar; nor could they be- 
lieve it possible that the time would ever come when 
the people of the United States would be so faithless 
to themselves as to give encouragement to a Cesar. 
Impressed by-the sacredness of the trust reposed in 
them, the earlier Presidents put an end once and for 
all, as they believed, to the danger of Cxesarism by 
restricting the Presidential office to two terms. The 
example they set became the unwritten law and the 
code of a people. With a single exception the law was 
respected and even ambition dared not challenge it. 
The sole exception served only to re-emphasize the 
profound conviction of the American people that it 
was dangerous to intrust any President with a third 
term, no matter how great his virtues, his abilities, 
or his past services to the Republic. ‘Twice to serve 
in the White House was the full measure of his 
reward. 

Since the time when Grant met his defeat there has 
been frequent discussion of the wisdom of a constitu- 
tional amendment extending the term of the Presi- 
dent to six years and making him forever ineligible 
for re-election, but to most persons it seemed an aca- 
demic rather than a practical question, and therefore 
hardly worth the time and trouble and expense in- 
volved to amend the Constitution. Grant’s friends, it 
was said, were ill advised, but never again would the 
attempt be made to secure a third term for any man. 
The people had spoken, and spoken so emphatically 
and with such purpose that no man would be foolish 
enough to invite contempt by seeking the impossible. 
Although the Presidential term was not limited either 
by the law or Constitution, it was fixed by public 
opinion, and eight years was the extreme limit to 
which any man might aspire. But what for the past 
thirty years has been considered only an academic 
question is now seen to be a practical question of the 
first magnitude. Mr. Roosevelt has shown that it is 
unsafe to rely on the unwritten law. He has proved 
that voluntary renunciation is not to be considered 
binding. He has publicly declared “it is as clear as 
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day that it is and can only be a consecutive third term 
that violates the tradition.” This, of course, is a de- 
liberate perversion of the facts. The only third-term 
issue in American history was when General Grant, 
in 1880, was a candidate. As in Mr. Roosevelt’s case, 
it was not a consecutive third term. General Grant 
ieft the White House after serving two terms, and 
four years later attempted again to reoccupy it. Mr. 
Roosevelt served two terms and now four years later 
is conspiring to seize it. The third term, consecutive 
or interrupted, our people have refused to sanction. 

A constitutional amendment limiting the Presidency 
to six years and making its occupant forever in- 
eligible to re-election is imperatively needed for at 
least two good and sufficient reasons. One is that it 
will save the Republic from splitting on the same rock 
that has proved the destruction of all previous re- 
publics; the other is that it will save the country from 
a repetition of the unseemly spectacle to which it is 
now witness, disgraceful to the high dignity of the 
Presidential office and lowering the United States in 
the eyes of the world. In a letter recently written 
to Congressman Gillett, of Massachusetts, Dr. John 
W. Burgess, professor of political science and con- 
stitutional law in Columbia University, a leading 
authority in his field, wrote: “You will perhaps re- 
member that, in those days when we were brought 
so constantly together in Amherst College, I continu- 
ally insisted that my students should rid themselves 
from the outset of the dangerous American delusion 
that what had happened to European states in the 
course of their history and development could by no 
possibility happen here. The other day the pas- 
sengers on the ill-starred Titanic deluded themselves 
with the idea that the great vessel could not sink. 
‘this was not more fatal than is the idea that the 
American Republic is not exposed to the same dangers 
that the European republics have encountered and is 
in no danger of sharing their fate. If I am able to 
read the signs of the present time in the light of past 
experience, it seems quite evident to me that we are 
rapidly approaching the point in the development of 
the Republic at which the Roman Republic of 50 B.c. 
and the French Republics of 1793 and of 1848 met 
their downfall.” 

Every thoughtful person must agree that this warn- 
ing is timely, and that it is no Cassandra’s utterance 
of the closet philosopher, but the acute observation 
of a man who speaks from the light of experience. 
It is the American delusion that the American people 
are the special children of Providence and _ that 
ordinary laws are suspended in their favor. Because 
they have been unduly favored, because they have en- 
joyed material advantages that are the envy and 
amazement of the rest of the world, because in many 
instances they have been able to defy Old World 
teachings and, despite their recklessness and improvi- 
dence of the bounty of nature, have prospered as no 
other nation ever prospered before, Americans have 
come to believe that the dangers of the past need 
have no terrors for them. Professor Burgess points 
out that the Republican system is always based 
primarily on representative institutions. “In the 
course of their development,” he says, “ these institu- 
tions tend to come under the control of the more 
capable and active personalities of the community, 
until finally the suspicion is aroused among the 
masses that these personalities have become a govern- 
ing class and are using their political advantages to 
further their personal interests. This is probably true 
in some degree, but in nothing like the degree sup- 
posed. Then comes along an extraordinary, vigorous, 
ambitious, and_ self-confident personality, who pro- 
claims himself the tribune of the people and seeks to 
rally around himself, as the nucleus of a new kind 
of organization, the people, as he calls them, but in 
reality always the more adventurous part of the 
people, and he appeals to the people to ride down 
their representative institutions and take things into 
their own hards, which always means practically to 
give things into his hands as their sole representative. 
This is Cesarism, Bonapartism, and this is the way 
it always comes about.” 

The Cesar, Professor Burgess says, is always a 
shrewd politician, and he is shrewd enough carefully 
to preserve the old names and forms while giving 
them a new content. It takes the deluded people some 
time to find out how they have been deluded, and then 
there is no way to escape from the dictatorship save 
by revolution. This, then, is the danger confronting 
the American people. Should they be so foolish as to 
permit Mr. Roosevelt’s mad vanity to be gratified, 
they give their consent to a dictatorship from the 
thrall of which they can only free themselves by revo- 
lution, and all history has shown that following a 
revolution there is always reaction, so that even if a 
dictatorship might make for progress, the good accom- 
plished would be more than nullified by the succeeding 
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reaction. But is a dictatorship necessary? Cannot 
progress be made without the destruction of the Re. 
public? Is progress in any form worth the price that 
must be paid for at the price of a dictatorship? 
Furthermore, it must not be forgotten that, if now en- 
couragement is given to the creation of a dictatorship, 
it will be merely the beginning and not the end, 
Should Mr. Roosevelt: be given a third term, what is 
there to prevent him, with the power of Federal 
patronage at his disposal, and the command oi the 
army in addition, and the courts deprived of their 
independence, from continuing to serve for a fourth 
and a fifth term, and then only to retire to pass the 
succession over to his son or a relative? 

age are well-meaning and serious-minded persons 
wno will say that this is far-fetched and fantastical, 
and that no American would seek to found a dynasty; 
but’ would they not have said the same thing about 
ihe third term only a few years ago? The third term 
they was not a subject that any sane man need discuss, 
for ;public opinion it was outside the domain of prae- 
tical politics. When Mr. Roosevelt on the night of 
election eight years ago, issued his announcement that 
under no circumstances would he again be a candi- 
date or accept another nomination for the Presidency, 
few persons were found to express surprise or to ap- 
plaud him for his disinterestedness. It was taken so 
much as a matter of course that a third term was be- 
yond the reach of any man that his disclaimer was re- 
garded not as a self-denying ordinance, but as a work 
of supererogation; as a virtue imposed by necessity 
and not because of his own choice. Yet to-day the 
third term becomes not only a practical question but 
the greatest of all questions. There is, of course, only 
one way to make it impossible for the question ever 
again to become an issue in American politics, and 
that is the adoption of a constitutional amendment 
which shall keep ambition within proper bounds. If 
Congress at this session adopts the necessary resolu- 
tion, action can be taken on it by the legislatures dur- 
ing the next two years, so that by 1917 the menace of 
Cesarism will be forever dispelled. It is impossible 
to imagine any member of Congress in either party 
epposing the passage of the resolution, or any State 
legislature refusing to give it immediate and favor- 
able consideration. 

An amendment limiting the Presidency to a single 
term‘and making its occupant ineligible for re-election 
is not only imperatively demanded, but would do more 
really to purify politics than all the sham reforms 
and all the sham reformers from Roosevelt down. 
very President desires a second term, for to serve 
only a single term is to be considered a failure and to 
be under the stigma of having been repudiated by 
country and party. An honest President is un- 
consciously influenced by this feeling, and his actions 
are more or less swayed by it; a dishonest President 
shapes his whole course with a view to his re-election. 
He begins to think about it from the first day he 
enters the White House; he constitutes his cabinet 
not to secure the services of the men of the highest 
ability, but because of their political influence in 
their respective States; all Federal appointments are 
made to serve the same end; legislation is shaped so 
as to strengthen the President, force his renomination, 
and help his re-election. In his first term a President, 
unless he is a man of extraordinary courage and 
strength of purpose, is apt to be either timid or to 
play the demagogue to court popular approval. A 
good President would be a better man and render 
greater service to the country if he knew he had 
nothing to fear and need consider only his duty. A 
bad President would not be made good because his 
term was limited, but his power for evil would be 
limited. 

A constitutional amendment making a President in- 
eligible for re-clection would put an end to the unedi- 
fying spectacle of the Chief Magistrate soliciting 
votes, bandying epithets with his opponent, and lower- 
ing himself and the dignity of his office. This is not 
in any way to be understood as a reflection of Mr. Taft 
or in criticism of what he has done. Against his will 
and with extreme reluctance he has been compelled 
to defend himself; not to have done’ so would have 
given countenance to the scandalous accusations made 
against him by Mr. Roosevelt. Forced to fight, he 
was obliged to fight with the only weapons that would 
be effective. and it is only too true that a man who 
handles pitch is in danger of being defiled. But the 
American people do not want to see the Presidency 
trailed in the mire; the Presidency is robbed of the 
respect which it properly inspires if its oceupant 
must come down .to the level of an ordinary poli- 
tician. The President ought not to be classed as an 
ordinary politician. The Presidency ought to be taken 
out of politics. And there is only one way to do this, 
and that is by the adoption of a constitutional amend- 
ment limiting its occupant to a single term. 
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THE BATTLE OF SHILOH, THE SIEGE OF YORKTOWN, AND 


FARRAGUT’S CAPTURE OF NEW ORLEANS RECOUNTED 





lific of important events. Three 
great movements had been set on 
foot by the naval and military au- 
3 thorities of the North. The first, 
rN Grant’s expedition into Tennessee 

and Mississippi, was redeemed in 
> the eleventh hour from dire disaster ; 
the second, the advance of McClel- 
lan’s well-organized army toward the Confederate capi- 
tol, in response to the popular cry, began auspiciously 
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fall the Confederate victory seemed complete. Grant 
had hastened to the scene from down the river, and 
arrived to find his forces in much confusion. Nothing 
but the presence of two small gunboats, the Tyler and 
the Lexington, and the help of a well-placed and well- 
handled battery of siege guns, prevented complete 
disaster, for the whole of Grant’s big army, at the 
close of day, lay huddled in a field less than four 
hundred acres in extent. Except in one or two places, 
its front had been completely broken. 

Buell’s advance-guard had already reached the far 

















General Grant leading the Federal forces in their final charge at the battle of Shiloh 


From a wood-cut in a contemporary issue of ‘“ Harper’s Weekly” 


and ended in total failure; while the third, the suc- 
cessful passing of the forts below New Orleans, by 
Admiral Farragut in his wooden ships, was the hard- 
est blow that the Confederacy was to receive during 
the whole of the war. Successful in its accomplish- 
ment, it was destined to sever the main artery of the 
South; ultimately it meant the control of the Missis- 
sippi and the cutting off of the vast and much-needed 
resources that were necessary to the continuance of the 
war. 

Grant, the man on whom the hopes of the North 
were now centered, had perfected his plans during the 
winter, while forcing the opening wedge into the South 
ina great forward movement which it was hoped 
would not only divert the Confederate leaders from 
the defense of Richmond, but would give control of the 
two most important railways. Corinth, Mississippi, a 
town of fair size at the junction of the Baltimore & 
Ohio and the Charleston & Memphis railways, was the 
object aimed at. ‘The army was gathered at Pitts- 
burg Landing, on the Tennessee River, during the first 
week in April, and was encamped on the south and 
west banks between the river and the Shiloh church, 
a little meeting-house and hamlet about two miles out 
in the wilderness. 

Opposing Grant’s movement were the forces of Gen- 

erals Beauregard and Albert Sidney Johnston, forces 
that had been greatly underestimated by the Fed- 
eral authorities, who were apparently not aware of the 
approach of further Confederate reinforcements under 
Generals Polk, Hardee, Breckinridge, and Bragg. 
_ General Sherman, who commanded the left wing of 
Grant's army, held the advanced position; the tents 
of his forges were pitched about a mile and a half 
from ihe river behind the old meeting-house. The chief 
Support between them and the stream was the division 
of Gcneral Smith, under command of General W. H. 
L. Wallace. Grant himself had made his headquar- 
ters at the little village of Savannah, some eight miles 
from Pittsburg Landing. Like Generals Johnston and 
Beau rcgard, he, too, was awaiting reinforcements be- 
fore 'ttacking the forces that lay between him and 
Cori ‘th; forees that he expected to sweep easily be- 
fore him when joined by the slowly advancing army 
under command of General Buell. 

Or Sunday the 6th of April, early in the morning, 
under direction of Generals Johnston and Beauregard, 
who ietermined to take the initiative without the as- 


sisti ce of their expected reinforcements, an attack 
— nade on the Federal advanced line. With such 
Tavery and fierceness was this driven home that the 


side of the landing, and during the night his army 
was ferried over and added 25,000 fresh troops to the 
disorganized forces that had been fighting during the 
day. Unfortunately -for the Confederates, General 


camp-sites, while Beauregard had made safe his re- 
treat in the direction of Corinth. The loss of both the 
Confederate and Federal sides was about the same— 
approximately 10,000 men. 

srant was for following up his success immediately, 
but owing to the caution of General Halleck, then in 
command of the West, the opportunity was lost, and 
it was three weeks before the army moved. A further 
Federal success took place on the 8th, in the oeccupa- 
tion of Island No. 10, a strongly fortified Confederate 
post on the Mississippi that succumbed to the united 
opposition of the gunboat flotilla, under Flag-oflicer 
Foote, and the land forces under General Pope. After 
a long siege and many daring exploits by the gunboats, 
7,000. Confederate prisoners were taken. 

Shiloh could hardly be claimed as a Federal vie- 
tory by Northern historians, but its ultimate result, 
combined with that of the news of the fall of Island 
No. 10, caused great rejoicing throughout the North. 
During March and April General McClellan, who had 
moved his army by water down the Chesapeake in re- 
sponse to the cry “On to Richmond!” found opposed 
to him at Yorktown extensive fortifications and a very 
much overestimated force under the command of Gen- 
eral Magruder. In a praiseworthy though ponderous 
attempt to overcome what he deemed tremendous ob- 
stacles, McClellan called all his engineering prowess 
into play. His huge batteries of siege guns and the 
great forts that he built and emplacements that he 
made were marvels of military science, much of which 
was absolutely thrown away, for, after sustaining 
a short bombardment, the Confederates evacuated 
their position, and the triumphant Federal forces 
marched into the historic Yorktown, the scene of Corn- 
wallis’s surrender during the Revolutionary War. 
Had a determined attack been made some weeks 
earlier the same result would have been accomplished, 
but McClellan was playing scientifically the game of 
war. 

A few days after this, on April 23d, there took 
place what naval critics proclaim to be one of the 
greatest deeds in naval history—the successful attack 
upon forts St. Philip and Jackson, that guarded 
the Mississippi. In two divisions the Federal fleet, 
under David Glasgow Farragut, ascended the river 
and passed in succession positions that had been con- 
sidered impregnable, although both forts had been 
considerably battered by the long-sustained bombard- 
ment of the mortar-boats under Captain David Por- 
ter. The gallantry that was displayed by both North- 
ern and Southern sailors in this action has seldom or 
never been equaled. There were separate engagements 
between the gunboats and the lighter-draft vessels on 
both sides that were desperate in the extreme. The 
wooden ships of the navy had to face, for the first 
time, torpedoes and a formidable iron-clad ram, be- 

















Commodore Farragut’s squadron and Captain Porter’s mortar fleet entering the Mississippi 
From a wood-cut in a contemporary issue of “ Harper's Weekly” 


Johnston, one of the most prominent and promising 
commanders of the South, had been killed during Sun- 
day’s most desperate fighting. 

Grant took the initiative on Monday morning, and 
by the end of that day had- regained the abandoned 
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sides the innumerable fire-rafts which were pushed 
down the current and threatened to involve the fleet 
in a general conflagration. ‘The news that Farragut had 
arrived off the city of New Orleans and had received 
its surrender caused great rejoicing in the North. 
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VIESIAARQ® possible, Sherlock Holmes used to 
Via OYA) sg whatever remains, no matter 
NG Ay) how improbable it seems, is the 
Vit SW truth. That famous  detective’s 
a (4 WR method of eliminating the impossi- 
SS Ka@o yy 22) ble, you will remember, was as 
ea S\N simple as it was strictly scientific. 






AA rary we ; 
EK SWEIIAY He formed no theories about a 


crime. He looked for the facts with incredible pa- 
tience and diligence, and from the facts reasoned out 
lis conclusions. Sometimes he was a long while 
solving the problems that confronted him; but if his 

















Powder marks made on white paper by the 
discharge of a pistol at two inches range 


facts were right. he inevitably came, sooner or later, 
to the right conclusion. It could not have been other- 
wise. For one fact leads to another in a train of 
thoughts just as surely as one link leads to another 
in a chain of metal. Hence in detecting crime, as in 
investigating the stars, the prime necessity is to get 
the facts right. And it was to get the facts right 
in homicide cases that some years ago there was 
created in the New York Police Department the 
Bureau of Ballisties. 

That bureau was in charge of Lieutenant William 
Jones, the most expert marksman in the Police De- 
partment, Lieutenant Jones is almost as deadly a 
shot with the revolver as Leather-stocking was with 
his long-barreled rifle. He can drive a nail with pistol 
bullets at fifty paces. Unknown to the public, he has 
been at times more the bodyguard to the city’s head 
than the policeman detailed for that express purpose. 
For instance, at the time of the funeral of Lieutenant 
Petrosino, the Italian detective who was shot in Italy 
by Blackhanders, Mayor McClellan rode in an open 
carriage apparently unguarded. But on the seat with 
the driver in the carriage immediately behind the 
Mayor’s carriage, rode Lieutenant Jones. The hand 
in his right coat pocket held a hair-trigger pistol, and 
five other loaded revolvers were stowed in other pockets. 

Yet it was not because he could shoot straight that 
Lieutenant Jones was put at the head of the Bureau 
of Ballistics. It was beeause he had the patience to 
find out facets, and the brains to reason correctly from 
what he found, that caused him to be selected out 
of ten thousand men as the pistol detective for the 
Police Department. 

In that capacity it was his business to discover 
under what conditions the fatal shots were fired in 
homicide eases. Ofttimes a bullet. could it but speak, 
could a tale unfold. To speak for that bullet was 
Jones’s job. His work was both analytic and syn- 
thetic. By examination and experimentation he had 
to decide just how the fatal wounds were inflicted, 
and from the knowledge so gained reconstruct the 
shooting itself. The need for this is at once apparent. 
Murders usually are committed when none are by 
to bear witness. If an arrest follows, the defendant 
cither denies that he committed the crime, or else 
claims that he did it in self-defense while struggling 
with the deceased. In the one case it is Lieutenant 
Jones’s job te connect the prisoner with the crime; 
in the other, to prove or disprove the prisoner’s con- 
tention. 

Inasmuch as investigation of a murder must begin 
the instant the crime is discovered, it is highly im- 
portant that the investigators have sufficient general 
knowledge of the effect of pistel-shots to direct their 
inquiries in the right channel at the very outset. 
‘Thus a very important part of Lieutenant Jones’s work 
was to make pistol experts of the detectives in the 
Homicide Bureau. 

All this work was based upon the theory that pow- 
der marks, like figures, never lie. Just as two and 


two make four, so powder marks of one kind in- 
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variably carry one meaning. A shot fired from a dis- 
tance of four inches produces an effect very differ- 
cnt from that made by a shot fired from a distance of 
one foot and that of the shot fired at four feet. Be- 
tween the effects of the shots fired at varying distances 
there is a very marked distinction. Lieutenant Jones’s 
task was to acquaint the men under him with the 
entire gamut of pistol-shot effects, so that they could 
tell at a glance approximately the conditions under 
which a given shot was fired. 

To accomplish this he took sheets of paper, backed 
them with boards to give them solidity, and fired 
shots through them with pistols of different caliber 
and with different kinds of powder, the shooting dis- 
tance beginning at contact and receding by inches to 
four feet. Then similar experiments were made on 
different kinds of cloth. Pistol-shot effects, like col- 
ors, cannot be carried accurately by the eye. Hence 
to make these records permanent, the different sheets 
of paper and cloth were carefully labeled and bound, 
making what is probably the first and only encyclo- 
pedia of the effects of pistol-shots. 

You will remember that in solving the mystery of 
the death of Black Peter, the old seaman who was 
killed with a harpoon, Sherlock Holmes got a dead 
pig and spent an hour thrusting a javelin into it. 
He did that to find out the exact effect of a harpoon 
on an actual body. Lieutenant Jones did something 
similar in instructing his pistol squad. To acquaint 
them with the actual effect of pistol-shots on real 
flesh, he experimented with calves’ heads. First 
shots were fired from varying distances into heads 
with hair on. Then the heads were washed with water 
and rosin, which removed the hair and left the scalps 
as fine as a baby’s skin. On this tender surface more 
experiments were made, every burn and powder mark 
showing against the white flesh with wonderful dis- 
tinctness. After Lieutenant ‘Jones’s detectives had 
been through this course of experiments, they could 
tell by one look at a person killed by pistol fire ap- 
proximately the distance from which the fatal shot 
was fired and, in close range shots, the direction 
from which the bullets came. 

By far the most. interesting part of Lieutenant 
Jones’s work, however, is that done in connection 
with various murders in which the police cases are 
built up very largely upon his deductions made from 
bullet wounds. For instance, Lieutenant Jones 
forged the last link in the chain of evidence that 
convicted the High Bridge murderer. A five-year-old 
boy was coasting on the snow in High Bridge Park, 
when a man walked up to him, clapped a pistol against 
him, and fired a shot that two days later caused the 
lad’s death. There was no witness to the crime. At 
about the same time a second boy, somewhat older, 
was shot on the Harlem River bridge at 151st Street, 
in much the same way. He fortunately recovered. No 
witness saw this second shooting. 

For a time the police were all at sea. Then, act- 
ing on a suggestion contained in an anonymous letter, 
they arrested the man who later proved to be the 
murderer. This man, it was found, had once been an 
inmate in a sanitarium for neurasthenics. Here he 
had often practised marksmanship with a_ pistol. 
Thus it was certain that the man knew how to 
handle a revolver. From copies of old letters he had 
written, it was evident that he believed he was 
divinely commanded to kill some small boys. Here 
was a chain of circumstances that pointed most 
strongly to the man. But there was at first no shred 
cf direct evidence to connect him with the crimes. 

Had this man carried his weapon away, he might 
never have been convicted. But frightened, perhaps, 
he dropped his pistol in the snow after shooting the 
lad on the sled. Eventually the police found it. Also 
they got the bullet that killed the child; for although 
the bullet entirely penetrated the child’s body, it 
lodged in his clothing, and so was found. 

The pistol was owned by the murderer. It remained 
tc connect the bullet with the pistol; and this task, of 
course, fell to Lieutenant Jones. The bullets remain- 

















A range of ten inches shows the 
scattering of the powder grains 
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ing in the pistol were unmutilatea, autering i: this 
respect from the bullet that killed the boy, fe one 
side of this missile was shaved. Lieutenant ‘ones 
prepared a heap of cotton batting and dischare: | the 
pistol into the heap. Had he fired into a pi: © of 
wood, the bullet would have flattened and been » orth- 
less. ‘The cotton stopped it without so much as a 
scratch; for the whirling bullet quickly woun the 
cotton fibers about itself until a ball as large «5 ay 
apple formed around it, stopping it dead in the eart 
of the heap. The bullet was dug out, unwound’. and 
examined. One side of it was shaved! Other | hots 
gave similar results. ‘The cylinder of the, istol 
worked so defectively that the chamber did not stop 
exactly opposite the barrel. Hence one side 0! the 
bullet was shaved off as it jumped from the che mber 
into the barrel. 

In the end the prisoner confessed that the »istol 
was his own. A lunacy commission was appoini-| to 
examine into his mental state. and the man was sent 
to an asylum. 

In the case of Policeman James Dillon, who siot a 
Brooklyn lad named Max Prober, Jones’s fin:ings 
showed conclusively that Dillon’s statement that he 
had shot the boy in a scuffle was false, the shot having 
been fired from a distance of several feet. Prober 
worked as a clerk in his father’s grocery store. ‘Ihe 
store was open one Sunday morning—in violation of 
the law—when Dillon came in and accused Prolber of 
Sabbath-breaking. An altercation started, whicli re- 
sulted in Dillon’s shooting young Prober. Dillon’s 
defense was that he had tried to arrest Prober, who 

















At seven inches the surrounding 
smears of powder have disappeared 


resisted him; and that in the scuffle he accidentally 
shot the boy. He said he had drawn his pistoi be- 
cause the boy attacked him. 

Young Prober was in his shirt-sleeves at the time. 
The bullet had gone cleanly through his shirt, leaving 
no trace whatever of powder marks. District-At- 
torney Clarke supplied Lieutenant Jones with a quan- 
tity of shirts like Prober’s, and Jones “shot them 
up.” He shot from contact to forty-eight inches with 
Dillon’s own pistol, getting powder marks at every 
discharge, thus proving that the fatal shot was fired 
at a distance greater than four feet. That com- 
pletely overthrew Dillon’s statement about tlie 
scuffle, and corroborated the testimony of Prober’s 
father that Dillon, who was intoxicated, ‘acted like 
a wild man,” and shot his son in sheer wantonness. 
Dillon was convicted and sentenced to from seven to 
fourteen years’ imprisonment. 

The case of Thomas Barnes, a Brooklyn post-office 
robber who was electrocuted in 1911, was very 
similar. Barnes and a man named John ‘I, Leonard 
had been concerned in the same robbery. Leonard 
was convicted, but was later pardoned by President 
Taft for turning State’s evidence. Within -a month 
Barnes killed him. Barnes went to Leonard’s liome 
in Brooklyn, rang the door-bell, and whep Leonard 
opened the door began firing at him. Five shots were 
fired, only one of which took effect. This was a stot 
in the back that struck Leonard as he turned to run 
away. ‘There was no witness to the shooting. Barnes 
testified that when he learned of Leonard’s wiicre 
abouts he went to see him to secure lodgings witl 
him. Leonard was unfriendly in his attitude, Barnes 
said, and hard words followed. A scuffle en-ued. 
Barnes drew his pistol to protect himself, he said, and 
in the fight it went off. 

Leonard had worn a colored outing-shirt. Geiting 
duplicates, Lieutenant Jones mounted them on pices 
of wood and by the same methods employed in the 
other cases showed that the fatal shot was fired /:0™ 
a distance of several feet. 

'rhus, as Hamlet says, “murder, though it ‘ave 
no tongue, will speak with most miraculous ore. 
When a pistol is fired, the damning spots will not out. 
By their powder marks ye shall know them. 
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LSA e Q Hesiod, Mr. André Quarles, an 
ambitious painter, read: 
“A raven lives nine times as long 
yas a man,a stag four times as long as 
a raven, a crow three times as long 
as a stag, the phenix nine times 
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- ten times longer than the phenix.” 
Mr. Quarles multiplied the figures: “ That makes 
9.720 men,” he noted. ‘If a nymph lives that long, 
then there ought to be several left.” But he had never 
been able to find one. The models who came to knock 
at the door of his studio suggested all else save 
nymphs—Hagar, for instance, and Jezebel. 

Mr. Quarles read on in rare books, which is one of 
the ways of being an explorer. In De Lavigne’s Spain 
he learned of a remavkable sanctuary. The locality of 
the sanctuary will not be disclosed, Santa Catalina 
being substituted therefor. Thus modified, De La- 
vigne’s description read: 

“In this sanctuary there is an oak chest covered 
with silver bands. On the silver bands have been 
engraved images of Christ, the Apostles, the Virgin, 
and Saint John the Evangelist. The chest was made 
in Jerusalem by the disciples of the Apostles. From 
Jerusalem the chest was taken to Africa, from Africa 
to Seville, from Seville to Toledo, and from Toledo 
to Santa Catalina. This chest has not been opened 
in modern times, a weird terror having several times 
stayed the hands of prelates who tried. In_a.p. 1075, 
however, the chest was opened, and from it came the 
relies of the cathedral. These relics are: One of 
Judas’s thirty pieces of silver, two fragments of the 
genuine cross, a portion of Saint Bartholomew’s heart, 
cne end of Moses’s rod, a sandal from the right foot 
of Saint Peter, a piece of the bread that was multi- 
plied in the desert, some manna, trash from the tomb 
of Lazarus, a lock of Magdalene’s hair, and so 
forth.” 

Mr. Quarles put Greece and Spain together, and De 
Tavigne’s “so forth ” assumed remarkable proportions. 
If at Santa Catalina they had, or thought they had, 
such an array of primitively holy objects, “so forth” 
Was sure to embrace something quite pagan—a nymph 
perhaps. Where Moses could linger Hesiod would 
certainly lurk, if for no other reason than that of 
undergoing good old pagan discomfiture. Mr. Quarles 
set out for Santa Catalina in search of a nymph, 

He reached the town one night and looked upon 
this as a good omen. In Mr. Quarles’s opinion, nothing 
was more distasteful than to enter a new place in 
broal daylight. It was like being born a pessimist: 
the first things you saw were factories, garbage, 
freight-ears, and weird charts of your liver. In a 
lappy frame of mind, therefore, he picked out his 
hotel. They gave him a room which looked like a 
chapel. There were many candles, a crucifix, and 
three Madonnas—the bed suggesting a sarcophagus. 
He slept, in his dreams keeping company with nymphs. 
Farly next morning he set out to find a nymph model. 
But models, he knew, were like religion—the way to 
find them being not to look too closely. 

Accordingly he explored streets and observed that 
all of them led either to the church or to the sea. 
There was nothing agnostical about the thoroughfares 
of Santa Catalina—-up to Calvary or down to the 
Sea. Mr. Quarles went down first, deeming it prefer- 
able to descend and mount thereafter rather than go 


up and then back- 
slide. He found a 
long strip of beach, 
as clean as a floor, 
that gently sloped 
to the sea. The sand 
was fine and white. 
Not a pebble showed. 
And clear-eyed waves 
on lying down licked 
spangles on the sand. 

He refused a boat- 
man’s offer- to ferry 

$ him across the bar to 

a point where five 

hundred steps led upward to the cathedral. He was 

not a penitent. he explained, he was a painter. And 

he started for the cathedral by way of the town, 

leaving the steps to blue-backed lizards. These, he 

told the boatman, might still’ their consciences with 
tired legs. : 

The way overland was easy, the view a Spanish 
panorama. Red-tiled roofs stretched up to the cathe- 
dral, over which a‘ Gothic shaft rose gray as mist 
and pinned a cross to the firmament. ‘Then there 
were gargoyles—devils cast out of men and fixed as 
trophies to the house of God. Some of the gargoyles 
leered, others smiled, and all were stone. Lower down, 
on the steps of the cathedral, other misshapen crea- 
tures squirmed and scratched—blind beggars. And 
when these-blind’-beggars, at Mr. Quarles’s approach, 
lifted up their voices asking alms, it sounded as if gar- 
goyles were speaking. One, who seemed their leader, 
quieted the others with an oath; then, in the quavering 
intonation of lunacy, he chanted: 


“T am Alejo the Blind Man of Syria. I have in 
my sack the keys of Heaven, I hold in my mouth the 
sentence of Hell. Choose, Seforito Pilgrim! Ponder 
well, for Heaven is cheap at a duro, and Hell is dear 
at a perro chico.” 

Mr. Quarles was the “ Sefiorito Pilgrim.” He pon- 
dered. A duro was a dollar, a perro chico was a cent, 
but he decided to invest in Heaven. Taking from his 
pocket a duro, he was in the act of dropping it into 
the blind beggar’s satchel when the coin slipped from 
his fingers and rolled straight for the long flight of 
penitential steps which slanted to the sea. Mr. Quarles 
started after the fugitive. It evaded him, though it 
grazed his hand, and it dropped down one of the five 
hundred steps, still rolling. Mr. Quarles followed. 
The duro gaily skipped two steps in its flight to the 
sea. Mr. Quarles pursued. 

Down they coursed three hundred feet, but fivé 
hundred ‘steps, painter and coin. On the last step 
the duro gave a glad bound—such as even Spanish 
dollars delight in—and was ready to dart into the 
sea, when an overgrown child arose from the sand 
and caught it with all the skill of a bee-martin 
swallowing a bee. 

“Here, give me that!” The painter was out of 
breath and out of Castilian also. He had cried out 
in his native tongue. 

The big child laughed. 

‘“‘Damelo!” the painter translated, using children’s 
thou. 

“* Da—” mocked the barefooted Iberian girl. 

“Damelo usted!” he corrected, speaking politely. 
She was more than a child. 

“'That’s better,” she admitted in Castilian. But 
she backed toward the water as he stepped forward; 

and she laughed. He 
besought: 











“Pane x... 

“Come and get it!” 
She had leaped into 
the water and was 
swimming, the duro 
between her teeth; 
and her hair streaked 
back like a Rem- 
brandt shadow. 

Through clear water 
Mr. Quarles saw her 
limbs and felt their 
rhythm in his heart. 
Trailing after her on 
the sandy bottom, he 
made out a wriggling 
shadow which he 
knew would be his 
sweet despair to 
draw. He began to 
sketch her in the air, 
on space—one_ knee 
drawn upward, _in- 
eurving foot, toes 
that stuck together; 
the other leg, straight 
as an ivory spar, 
aught the axis of her 
extended arm upon 
which her head was 
resting and _ pointed 
the trunk upward at 
the angle of a bird in 
flight. She lounged 
in the water as he 
sketched her. 

Seeing his odd ges- 
tures, she transferred 
the duro from her 
teeth to her cheek, 
snapping her tongue. 
Then she asked: 

“Won’t Sefiorito 
tell me what he’s 








On the steps of the cathedral misshapen creatures squirmed 
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doing?” 
“Keep on. ... I’m 
sketching you.” 


Contrarily she turned upon her back, floating, and 
she shut her eyes to keep salt water out. Motionless 
as a dead thing save for her bosom, she rocked re- 
sponsive to the water’s undulations. And about her 
face hair drifted. 

He bent forward in 
to his dream. 

‘Hasn’t Sefiorito ever seen anybody float before?” 
She had been watching him from the corner of her eye. 

‘ Never.” He added, “I’m going to paint you.” 

‘What color?” 

‘Pink and ivory.” 

‘I’m that already.” And she smiled. 

‘You are Hesiod’s own nymph.” 

‘So your name is Hesiod?” 

‘I’ve found you at last. I’ve got you now.” 

‘Are you sure?” 

‘I am.” 

‘Not 1.” 


a strained posture, reaching out 


And she thumbed her fingers at the azure 


“Hesiod thought you stayed in rivers—” 
‘Tf I come out will you bother me?” 
‘Hesiod was an imbecile.” 
im coming out, Don Hesiod. 
get this duro—” She 
stool up in- shallow 


And if you try to 
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She emptied his purse upon the steps: 

“ How long did you say?” 

“ Several months.” 

“e Six 7” 

“ Maybe.” 

“ We'll say six—” But the nymph looked troubled. 
“ Now ”—and she counted on her fingers—“* Clemencita 
gets a peseta a day... . She’s the head cigarrera. 
If I were to take that much—a peseta a day?” She 
leaned her head to one side. He saw blue veins in 
lier neck. 

“Take it, child. 


9”? 


What is your name 
“Rosalba.” Then she guessed: “ You must be as 
rich as the king!” But she looked troubled. She 
was counting on her fingers. “ Don’t bother me!” she 
enjoined. Finally she stopped her counting, but she 
still seemed perplexed. He asked: 
“ What’s the matter, Rosalba?” 
“ Holidays!” 
“ What about holidays?” 
“T’ll have to take them out!” 
“ Keep them in.” 
“ But I never work on holidays 
“No matter; count them in.” 
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“ Take 
match. ... 

Uncle Diego puffed in silence, sending smoke tl), 
his nose after the gargoyle fashion. 

“What about your niece being my model?” 

Mr. Quarles. 

“You will have to... ask Don Benito. I 
do anything ... without asking ... Don Bea! 
the pauses being smoke. 

“Who is Don Benito?” 

* A monk. He’s the ... canon.” 

“ Of the cathedral ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, let’s go ask him!” 

“Not I,” said Diego. “I can’t leave my sg’ ells, 
But Rosalba may go.” 

“ Rosalba—” appealed Mr. Quarles, holding o1:' his 
arms to the girl. 

“Don Hesiod of my soul!” she responded, glx! ag 
a human pet. And her money jingled as she m ‘ed, 
“It sounds like a tambourine, doesn’t it?” shi. 
claimed, slapping her pocket. She skipped up a « 
steps. “Are you too rich to dance?” she inq 
looking back at him over her shoulder in a 
fandango pose. 

“No, “rm 
rich.” 


7em, and 


” 


man. light one! Here’s 


zen 


not 





water. “If you try to 
get it Pi. . > wet 
She shook her 
arms to ex- 


you.” 
dripping 
plain. 

‘Gentle creature—” 

“Why didn’t Sefo- 
rito give me the duro at 
first and not make me 
jump into the water?” 

“Pll give you any- 
thing.” 

‘You mean anything 
you have.” 

“Of course.” 

“Do you 
much ?”” 

* Sometimes.” 

“What are 
waiter?” 

* Waiter!” 

“You haven’t any 
heard. Only waiters, 
bull - fighters, and 
pl iests—” 

“Vm a painter; I 
thought I'd told. you.” 
Then he announced: 
“And you are going to 
he my model.” 

“Your what?” 

‘My model.” 

*T doubt it.” 

‘Why ?” 

‘I’m too young.” 

‘But nymphs 
just your age!” 

“Tlow old do 
think I am?” 

“ About twenty.” 

“Ill not be eighteen 
till All Saint’s Day! 
But I look like a 
woman, don’t 17” And 
mancwuvered to ad- 
vantage. “Yes, Dm 
too young; Uncle Diego 
And 
sighed, nymph-like. 

“Too young 
what?” 

ak i be 


make 


you, a 


are 


you 


she 


Savs so.” she 


for 


your... 
what you said.” 

“Come here, 
He had guessed 
meaning. 
in the face,” he said, 
catching her hands. 
“Tm a painter; 1 want 
to make a_ picture of 
you. Pil paint on 
canvas a girl like you 
and [ want you to 


ehild!” 
her 


‘Look me 





“Then let’s ¢ 
up!” 

“Go ahead.” 

“T mean _ togetiier,” 
she explained. “(ive 
me your hand— So— 
Hold tight— One, two, 
three, three, two! One, 
two, three, three, 
GWON eae 

Nymph and_ painter 
went skipping up the 
long flight of steps in 
a way that Hesiod 
would have prescribed 
for Pan. At the top 
step she left him after 
pointing out the monk’s 
door. 

“Don Benito is a 
true man of God,” she 
agreed. ‘ But Don Be- 
nito’s catechism makes 
my head ache.” 


Shortly afterward 
the painter was trying 
to tell Don Benito what 
he meant — which, as 
everybody knows, _ is 
the last thing in the 
world an artist can do, 
A foree does not under- 
stand itself. They were 
in the monk’s cell, and 
Mr. Quarles was in de- 
spair. He had _ hoped 
for a jolly monk who 
would produce cigars 
and tell a story. He 
found ‘instead an as- 
cetic whose eyes were 
equivalent to Kyrie 
eleison. Don _ Benito 
did not care whether a 
painter found it hard 
or easy to obtain the 
model for a_ dream. 
Things that did not 
stretch to Heaven 
were a dream, the monk 
said. And, what was 
far more important, he 
refused outright to 
sanction Rosalba’s pos- 
ing. Mr. Quarles knew 
too well the power of a 
Spanish prelate to defy 
the monk’s authority. 
Don Benito was _ the 
canon of the cathedral: 
what Don Benito might 








stand by while I’m at 
work so I can get it 
straight. That’s what 
1 meant by your being 
my model!” 

And you say that 
you'll give me anything you've got for doing just that?” 

“T will.” 

* Let’s 
steps!” 

Ile handed 


* Jesus of 


see what have. ... Put it on the 


you 
her his wallet. She weighed it: 
Nazareth and you are rich! You are 
as rich as a bull-fighter!” She strung out his money 
on the bottom step—gold and silver to the extent of 
fifty dollars, but two hundred and fifty pesetas in 
the blessed kingdom of Spain. 

“Suppose [ were to take that—” She put her 
finger upon the smaliest gold coin, a ten-peseta piece. 
‘'That—in addition to the duro which rolled down 
the steps?’ And she smiled. 

* Take it.” 

“Thank you.” 

The gold coin jingled with the duro in her wet 
pocket. She gathered up the remaining money, put 
it into his purse, and handed it back to him, saying, 

“Go ahead!” 

“With what?” 

“ The picture.” 

‘But it will take months!” 

* Then you've cheated me! 
honor for ten pesetas!” 

Mr. Quarles admired her 
his purse, he said: 

“ Here—t didn’t mean to cheat you, I give you 
my word of honor,” 


You got my word of 


rage. Again handing her 


He began to sketch her in the air, on space 


“One hundred and eighty pesetas?” 

“ec Yes.” 

This time she did not say gracias; she kissed him. 
Then she sorted out her share of the money and put 
it into her pocket. The bits of gold and silver jingled 
agreeably. ‘“ You are very rich for me to kiss,” she 
admitted, giving him back the rest of the money. 
“But you don’t seem to mind it. Now ask Uncle 
Diego if I can be your picture.” 

“I thought it was agreed!” 

“°Tis; but I have to ask Uncle Diego before I do 
anything. Yow ask him!” 

“Where is he?” 

SAMIERE. sac” 

Mr. Quarles looked and shivered. Ten paces away, 
behind an old sail at a tableful of sea-shells, sat and 
had been sitting throughout the interview’a man of 
murderous mien. Diego suggested a gargoyle in the 
heyday of activity, not in the captive state. 

“He looks bad,” Rosalba granted. “ But he’s as 
good as bread.” 

Diego said nothing, his appearance being evidently 
sufficient for the moment. 

“ May—may your niece—” the painter stammered. 
But Diego asked this question: 

“Has Sefiorito a smoke on his person?” 

“Several!” Mr. Quarles held out a cigarette-case. 

“If 1 were to take them all, what would you 
say?” 

‘ 
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say, Diego would think 
and Rosalba do—in 
spite of Hesiod. 

Mr. Quarles tried 
again. He drew .a 
parallel between the 
tiora of the earth and human society. Every age, 
he claimed, had a predominating species, which, as it 
became extinct, was succeeded by another species. But 
at times a variety of the old species lingered on after 
the species as a whole had died away. He called to 
witness tulip-trees, which stood now among oaks and 
pines as the sole survivor of a mysterious species 
which once had strewn the earth with sensuous blos- 
soms. 

“So in society,” Mr. Quarles continued, “ you 9: 
casionally find a type which has lingered on and which 
exemplifies a past epoch of social development—@ 
living fossil, as it were. And, my dear sir, when @ 
painter finds such a type—” 

“T agree with you,” the monk said. “Such types 
may and do exist. Models for a Madonna might be 
found to-day if painters cared to portray them. But 
the courtesan reigns supreme; and art, which the 
Church created, has, like music, left the house of (od 
and taken up its abode in cheap plush galleries.” __ 

Mr. Quarles felt that his soul was having neuralgia. 
Would he, then, have to roll up this fairest of all 
his dreams and hide it in the blue vault of unborn 
things? 

“T understand religion,” the wretched artist moaned. 
“ But you don’t understand art.” 

“Then tell me what you mean,” the monk invited, 
fingering a yellow book which was attached by a chain 
to the hard, granite bench, 








| 
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' Hesiod said a nymph lived longer than all mani- 
tions of life—as long as 9,720 men. Listen: 
A raven lives nine times as long as a man, a 
four times as long as a raven, a crow three times 
mg as a stag, the phenix nine times as long as 
-ow, but nymphs live ten times longer than the 
ix!’ Now make ‘ raven’ read ‘ knowledge,’ ‘ stag’ 
aress,’ ‘crow’ ‘ wickedness,’ and ‘ pheenix ’ ‘ mys- 
*; but ten times longer than a multiple sum of 

‘hese things a nymph is supposed to live.” 

fhe monk had clutched his big yellow book, the 
in of which rattled as he turned the leaves. ‘Then 
vegan to pray out loud in Latin. The clinking of 
iron chain went well with the clanking of Rome’s 
words. 

fut a timid knock sounded on the monk’s cell door. 

‘ Enter!” Don Benito called. 

“ Holy father—” A whisper came through the door. 

Enter!” the monk called anew. 

And Rosalba entered. She looked guilty, as one who 
had been peeping through the keyhole; she looked 
weary, a8 one who had been listening to a_philo- 
sophical discussion; she was disheveled, as one who 
but lately had been playing in the sea; and her crisp 
black hair was curling. 

“Holy father—” she sighed, dropping upon her 
knees before the monk. 

“ Arise, daughter!” And the monk gave Rosalba 
his hand to kiss. Then he asked, genially, ‘“‘ What is 
it that brings my Magdalene here?” 

“Holy father,” his Magdalene announced, “ you have 
not yet shown this Seforito pilgrim the holy relics; 
and—and ”—Magdalene made the sign of the cross, 
not for the sake of the holy relics, but for the sin 
she was about to commit—‘ and, holy father, he told 


me he was dying to see them!” 
“Why, I will show our pilgrim the holy relics with 
great pleasure,” the monk announced. 


Early next morning a marvelous Rosalba came to 
pose: blood-red skirt, milk-white shawl, and jet-black 
teque; beneath the skirt Moorish brodequins, beneath 
the shawl Moorish bolero, beneath the toque Moorish 
eyes which were clear with contentment and so deep 
they seemed blue. . 

“This is how I want you to paint me,” she an- 
nounced, slowly turning round that Mr. Quarles might 
appreciate the effect. Then she smiled at him. “They 
cost me a hundred and fifty pesetas,” Magdalene con- 
fessed. “ But I have thirty left— You know, you 
gave me a hundred and eighty pesetas!” Then she 
snapped her fingers in the first movement of the 
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fandango and looked at him with a long, slanting 
look—which on Spanish soil betokens willingness. 

The painter found a seat on a camp-stool. 

“You don’t look glad,” Rosalba remarked. 

“ But, child,” Mr. Quarles told her, “ you are pret- 
tier than all that!” 

“ All what?” 

“That stuff you have on.” 

“ Don’t you like it?” 

“T like you better.” 

“ Pero—” 

“ Rosalba, you don’t understand. 
you, not your pretty clothes!” 

“You mean my old clothes?” 

“None at all. I’m going to make you into a nymph.” 

“ Quia!l” ; 

“Did you ever see a nymph? Here—” Mr. Quarles 
teached for his sketch-book. ‘ Something like this—” 
He pointed out an Eve who looked quite comfortable 
dressed in her hair. 

“You call that pretty!” Rosalba exclaimed, shrink- 
ing back from the nude picture. 

The painter nodded. He would have given his soul 
to portray the expression on her face: it was the look 
of a nymph startled at the approach of a faun. 

“ But you’ll dress me afterward?” 

He did not understand. 

“T mean in the picture. 
the picture afterward?” 

“ Nymphs don’t wear clothes.” 

She thought a moment, then decided: 

“Well, J do! You’ll paint me with my clothes on. 
I’m not a baby! Why, just look how big and grown 
I am!” 

Mr. Quarles looked at her fondly. 

“Were you ever sick in bed?” he asked. 

“Not that I remember.” 

“But if you were to get sick you’d send for the 
doctor, wouldn’t you?” 

* Claro.” 

“ Now let’s suppose you had broken a rib—” 

“ Well—” And Rosalba waited. 

“Well, the doctor would have to 
wouldn’t he?” 

Rosalba began to understand. 

“ But that’s different,” she analyzed. 

“No, it isn’t child! I want you to look upon 
me as a doctor and act just as if I had to fix 
your rib!” 

“T couldn’t.” she declared. ‘“ I'd die of shame!” 

“ But if you don’t I can’t paint you!” Mr. Quarles 
began to wonder if Rosalba would ever really be able 


I want to paint 


You’ll put the clothes in 


fix your rib, 


to pose nude and retain the normal lines of her ex- 
pression. Not every model could. Meanwhile the poor 
child looked at the floor. Mr. Quarles concluded he 
would draw her eyelashes shorter than they actual- 
ly were; critics would not admit such long eyelashes. 
She blushed—and the painter reached for his colors. 
She bent toward him, the bluish black of her eyes 
shading into green. 

“Til tell you what,’ she cried, “you're in love 
with me! The picture is all a pretense!” She leaned 
back, her arms akimbo, her head to one side, her 
lips parted; then the white and the black and the 
red of her costume—and her quick breathing! The 
painter laid his pallet down. “If you are,” she 
whispered, “ why don’t you say so?” She bent over 
him again as he sat on the camp-stool. But her 
arms were still akimbo, and the light in her eyes 
played like flames. “ How long does it take vou to 
love?” she taunted. ‘“ Haven’t you looked at me 
enough? Do you think I would cheat you? Haven't 
you got my word of honor? Di!” And she squared 
herself magnificently. ‘Say you don’t love me!” she 
challenged. “You can’t say it! You can’t! You 
know you love me!” And she took up her fandango. 

Mr. Quarles spoke slowly. 

“ Rosalba, it is not a question of my loving you, 
but of my painting you.” 

“ And do you suppose I’d let you do all that unless 
you loved me?” 

He tried to hold cn to his art, though he knew he 
was already lost. And he urged, though it choked 
him: 

“T paid you—I paid you a hundred and eighty 
pesetas for the privilege of painting you!” 

She drew back as if he had struck her. The veins 
in her neck stood out like cords. He felt her anger 
as if it had been so much heat. Then her blood swept 
inward, leaving her face quite pale. 

Mr. Quarles gasped: Rosalba was counting her 
money—his money, what remained—thirty pesetas. 
She placed it on his desk, hesitated, but not long. Mr. 
Quarles was alone in, his studio staring at the thirty 
pesetas and at a heap of woman’s clothing—a jet- 
black toque, a milk-white shawl, a blood-red skirt, 
Moorish brodequins, Moorish bolero, and a pair of 
stockings. But the Moorish eyes were gone. Divested 

eof her finery, Rosalba had sallied forth into the vil- 

lage street barefooted, bare-armed, but proud as a 
queen and switching her cotton petticoat as if. it 
had been brocade. 

And Mr. André Quarles perceived that nymphs were 
dead. 
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THE LURE OF THE ANTARCTIC 


By CHARLES WELLINGTON FURLONG, F.R.G.S. 














SOL ROM time immemorial men_ have 
* sought to tear aside the veil which 
Y is hung over the unknown, in efforts 
to penetrate to the uttermost parts 
2 of the earth. The lure of gold, of 
knowledge, or the expression of 
ky) pent-up vital energies seeking an 
38 outlet through adventure, has caused 

men, through contests with Nature, 
to thirst, starve, and die in their quest. 

Whether it be on the heat-soaked, yellow sands of 
deserts, in fever-soaked, miasmie forests and swamps 
of the tropies, in temperate climes, or across the white, 





ascending ice barrier; the second, the ascent up the 
mountains or glaciers to the great central plateau; 
while the third and last lap is on the smooth stretch 
of the plateau itself. 

The ascent of the heights, where the roughest work 
occurs, is not so disastrous as the ice-jams and pres- 
sure ridges of the Arctic. This elsewhere smooth 
“ going ” means a great deal in lessening the possi- 
bility of the dogs becoming footsore, which is brought 
about to some “extent by the tugging and straining 
over the rough pressure ridge ice of the Arctic. Conse- 
quently fewer and lighter “sledges can be used, thus 
saving not only the energy of men and dogs, but time; 
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Sub-Antarctic lake scenery in Patagonia, showing a glacier’s outlet 


death-like ice-sheets of the world’s antipodes, Nature 
has demanded toll from the explorer, and indelibly 
left her impression on those who have returned.  Al- 
most without exception, she has woven about them 
the net of enchantnent, and, like some illusive Circe, 
ever beckoned these modern Ulysses to return. Few 
have resisted the eall. 

The unquestionable achievement of Admiral Peary 
and the recent splendid record of Amundsen have 
centered the world’s interest in exploration about 
those regions where Nature has longest resisted the 
intrusion of man, the Aretic Sea and the Antarctic 
Continent. 

Reaching the South Pole is indeed a signal achieve- 
ment, but under average conditions the problems are 
simpler than those against which the Arctic explofer 
has to contend. In the north it is over the Arctic 
seas; in the south it is over the Antarctic Continent. 
‘The difference then, is the difference of land and 
water, and it is interesting, in brief, to see wherein 
some of these differences lie and what they are. 

The distance to be traveled from the base of sup- 
plies to the Pole, is practically the same in each case, 
but the journeys offer very marked differences in the 
problems to be met. In the Arctic, while the landing 
of supplies at the base camp is easier, the journey 
uorthward is unquestionably more difficult. The ice 
jams and pressure ridges involve a tremendous out- 
lay of exertion, greater risk of breakage to sledges 
and injury to dogs and men, and involve a heavier 
type of sledge, more sledges, and a larger outfit. 
Rougher ice over great areas is likely to be en- 
countered. Due to Aretie currents, great gaps of 
water called “leads,” invariably open up. The first 
warning may be a great crack through the very center 
of the floor of the explorer’s tent or igloo. He may 
have to wait many hours, possibly days, when every 
liour is vital, before he can make a crossing, often at 
the risk of dropping through the thin ice into the 
Arctie brine. He has to offset the drift of this ice 
desert, and, returning, usually finds at some stage of 
his journey that his northward trail, on which he is 
returning, ends atthe edge of a lead, the currents 
having taken igloo, provisions and all, along with the 
drift to Heaven knows where. 

Antarctic advantages over the Arctic, in the way of 
travel, are evident, for all the problems of the Ant- 
arctic explorers are based on a fixed quantity—land. 
The first problem is to make a safe and effective land- 
ing for men, equipment, and supplies. This is not so 
easy as may at first appear, for in many sections the 
great ice barrier presents a sheer cliff of ice, sometimes 
rising to a height of over 200 feet. So a low and 


possible landing-place must be located and good 
weather chosen. The base of supplies established, the 
greater part of the journey—as in the case of Scott’s 
and Amundsen’s expeditions—lies across the smooth, 
undulating surface of the great ice barrier. 

lhe entire journey may, ‘topographically, be divided 
into three distinct parts: the first, over the gradually 





therefore fewer provisions are required and weights 
of loads minimized. 

Supply depdts for the return trip can be established 
with surety of their “staying out” and of their being 
re-located. There is some chance of their being hidden 
by snow on the long, open stretch of the high ‘plateau, 
or of the markers being blown down. Blizzards dur- 
ing the summer, however, seem infrequent. The one 


which held Shackleton to his camp on the plateau for. 


two days seemed to blow too fast for the snow to stop, 
for it did not even obliterate the tracks left by the 
party. Then, too, the chances are that, as the center 
of the Antarctic Continent is approached, hurricanes 
are of less frequency. 

Not only do these “ fixed” conditions greatly re- 
lieve the physical strain on the explorers, but, what is 
equally important, they alleviate the mental strain 
and apprehension regarding the finding of supply 
depéts on the return. They also eliminate worry 
caused by that béte noir of Arctic explorers—open 
leads of water. 

While the sea-ice travel offers some compensation 
by supplying Arctic explorers with ice for igloos for 


quarters, and wind-walls, behind which observatio.s 
may be more advantageously taken, it means, «f 
course, that just so’ much more time and en 
must be expended .in building these. The Antar. ¢ 
expeditions do not seem to have felt the essen: \| 
need of such protection. At one of his supply de) 
Amundsen conceived the original idea of erecting a 
line of snow-heaps on the pliteau and putting mark:s 
on them—thus insuring a pretty sure identificat.. 
sign. 

But Antarctic exploration is no picnie and it m:., 
not be thought that it does not call for the very 
supreme test of intelligence and endurance from hari! 
courageous men of red blood. Careful, expert pl: 
ning and expert organization are the primary featur 


secondly come the mental and physical courage ail 
ability to carry it out. It was this perfect, dou! 'e 
combination only which made possible Peary’s ai) 


Amundsen’s great achievements. 

In all exploration it is often the simple, un 
pected incidents, connected with the day’s work, whic! 
sometimes prove the most trying and occasionally pro 
duce serious results. Aside from possibility of sick- 
ness and storms, there are two decided obstacle 
which do not lie in the path of the Arctic explorer, 
but which meet the South Pole expeditions a great 
part of their journey—i. e., hard and dangerous travel- 
ing across ice-bridges over glacier crevasses. The 
highest point reported reached by Amundsen was 
16,’ 750 feet, over the mountain ridge, while Shackleton 
reached 11,600 feet, by way of the Beardmore Glacicr. 
and from there to the pole the elevation is over 10,000) 
feet. 

In my opinion, this altitude is the most dangerous 
feature among the obstacles of South Polar explora- 
tion; not on account of the difficulty of mountain or 
glacier climbing in itself, but because of the effect of 
altitude on the physical condition of the men. Even 
in temperate climates, exercise at 5,000 feet cannot 
be prolonged by the majority of men without their 
being affected by siroche (mountain sickness) , which 
incapacitates them for further action and is occasion- 
ally fatal. Antarctic explorers have practically all 
been sailormen, used to living as near sea-level as they 
could get; consequently, heavy, hard work at high 
Antarctie altitudes, with trail food, in wind and low 
temperatures of climate and the sub-normal tempera- 
tures of the men themselves, I have always considered 
the greatest danger to be overcome. It has been my 
conviction that altitude, as much as the pony meat, 
was responsible for the sickness of Shackleton’s party, 
and when the more detailed reports of Amundsen’s 
and Scott’s expeditions are published I believe that 
altitude will be cited as-one of the worst, if not the 
worst enemy they had to combat, 

The way to Antarctic exploration was opened up 
when Magalhaes found his way to 54° South in 1521. 
passed through the Strait which bears his name, and 
discovered the lands of the Fuegian Archipelago, which 
lie nearest to the Antarctic Continent. 

Antarctic exploration saw its real beginning in 
1775, when Commander Cook discovered ‘the fringe 
of the Antarctic lands. It was an American, Captain 
Palmer, who in 1820 made the next important dis- 
covery of West Antarctica or Palmer Land. Every 
power of Europe, including Scandinavia, Belgium, and 
Holland, since 1820, has launched Antarctic expedi- 
tions. In 1838 an American, Lieutenant Charles 
Wilkes, discovered the land which bears his name. 
Britain has sent nearly as many expeditions into Ant- 
arctica as all the rest of the world combined. France 
undoubtedly stands second in this field of scientific 
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Types of the Fuegian Indians, who bear no distant resemblance to the North American Eskimos 
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joration, and the United States third. Not only 
sci ntifie expeditions but captains of whalers have 
Lr-ught back valuable information, especially Captain 
\ ddell, whose records of the Antarctic and its out- 
ly:og islands, including the Fuegian Archipelago, have 
ben of great value. 

‘unta Arenas, the little lone Strait settlement, has 
ben the last port of call for the majority of previous 
Aviaretie expeditions. Some have occasionally 
stopped at the lone Argentine penal colony of 
U-iuwia, the southernmost town in the world. This 
lics at the base of impassable mountains on the bleak 
cost of Tierra del Fuego. The Fuegian Archipelago, 
to the south of the Strait, has been included in the 
fic. of a number of expeditions, and well it may be. 
Lying, as it does, the nearest land of any continent 
tc the Antarctic, and separated only by Drake Strait, 
it is nearer to the Antarctic continent, by nearly 100 
miles, than Cleveland is to Boston. Cape Horn itself 
is nearly 1,000 miles nearer to the Pole than New 
York is to London. 

\mong the Antarctic expeditions which included the 
Fuegian Archipelago in their scope of investigations 
may be mentioned that of Nordenskiold and _ the 
Beigica, Captain Gerlach in command. Amundsen 
was a member of this expedition. 
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The Yahgans, one of the three Fuegian tribes, live 
nearest the South Pole. When the land between Cape 
Horn and the Antarctic Continent sank, had nature 
left a string of associated islands across the five- 
hundred-mile stretch of Drake Strait, we should to-day 
probably find people inhabiting the outlying islands 
and edges of the Antarctic Continent and living under 
similar conditions to the Eskimos. In fact the Yah- 
gans closely resemble them in physical appearance and 
undoubtedly are from the same remote stock. The 
Yahgans, too, have many similar customs, and, though 
geographically furthest removed from the Eskimos, 
have a harpoon which disconnects the head from the 
shaft after striking, so that the shaft acts as a drag 
or buoy. This is almost identical in principle and de- 
sign with that of the Eskimos. Their canoes, how- 
ever, though formerly of three slabs of heavy bark 
sewn with whale-bone, to-day are hollow dugouts. 
Many Yahgans in these dugouts, like the Eskimos in 
their kyaks, are caught in tempestuous storms and 
drowned. 

This region between the Strait of Magellan and 
Palmer Land or Western Antarctica is possibly the 
stormiest in the world. A short time previous to 
my expedition an annual record was obtained of three 
hundred days of stormy and wet weather, and the 






other sixty-five were not pleasant. Storms, coupled 
with fogs, treacherous currents, and the uncharted 
rocks of the coasts and channel-ways of the Fuegian 
Archipelago, make these regions, perhaps, even a more 
dangerous part of an Antarctic expedition than the 
region to the south with its masses of icebergs and 
treacherous pack ice. 

There seems to be every reason to believe that this 
tail-end of South America was once linked, through 
Palmer Land, with Antarctica, and that probably the 
Antarctic mountain chain, which sweeps through the 
very heart of the Antarctic Continent, is a continua- 
tion of the great Cordillera of the Andes. In eighty- 
five degrees South Shackleton found fossil wood of 
coniferous character, and there seems to be no lack 
of evidence to show that this region, which we now 
know as a frigid and isolated continent, once linked 
itself with the southern parts. of Africa, Australia, 
and South America, and that over it once blew soft 
breezes, through great forests, in which roamed a 
variety of animals. 

Who knows but that man too, in aeons past, once 
wandered in the shadows of those pre-Antarctic 
forests once lying to the South; who can tell what 
secrets are to be unlocked from within the cold, resist- 
ing bosom of this frozen land? 





Photography from an Aeroplane 


ZRIGAN E of the uses to which the aero- 

we? plane lends itself is the photo- 
\ graphing of the country over which 
the flight is made. This is 
G85 especially valuable in military 
rs maneuvers, where the plans of 
CZ fortifications, earthworks, ete., 
Seat would * be® revealed, although from 
‘ “a topographical standpoint, aerial 
photographs are not of great value, due to the fact 
that the ground has the appearance of being abso- 
lutely flat, and the distances are necessarily distorted. 
A very clear idea of the country can be obtained, 
however, if sufficient pictures are taken along the 
route, because any excavations or other earthworks 
stand out prominently on account of the different 
colors which they present. 

For railroad location this branch of photography 
could be advantageously used in conjunction with the 
preliminary surveys in unexplored territories. 

However, taking photographs from an aeroplane in 
flight presents a number of obstacles which must be 
understood and overcome before it is possible to 
obtain any degree of success. 

At the outset we find somewhat the same difference 
as exists between photographing a train moving at a 
high speed and taking a picture from the train 
moving at the same speed. In the one case we have a 
stationary background with a single moving object. 
If the moving object is sufficiently far away, and the 
lens, shutter, etc., of the camera are high-speed enough, 
we are able to get a good clear snap-shot of the whole. 
Ilowever, when the entire background is moving, as 
would be the case when taking the picture from the 
moving train, the near objects are apt to be blurred, 
while the distant ones are sharp. Thus, in order to 
get a good clear picture directly beneath the aero- 
plane, it is necessary that the operator be at a con- 
siderable altitude or else have a camera capable of 
high-speed work, and at the same time under ideal 
light conditions. In my first attempts I used too 
slow a shutter movement, with the result that the 
pictures were blurred. 

A question which is often asked is whether one ever 
gets dizzy while flying at high altitudes, and, except 
for one instance, my answer is invariably “no.” This 
instance occurred on my first attempt to secure 
pictures from an aeroplane, and was most peculiar. I 
had often been up previously, both as‘a passenger and 
alone, so that an aeroplane trip was .no novelty. 
Upon this occasion I was flying as a passenger with 
Lieutenant Arnold of the United States Army, who 
was operating the. machine, and, while at an eleva- 
tion of about one hundred feet, it became necessary 
to change the roll of film in the camera. This opera- 
tion necessitated giving my entire attention to the 
cimera for an interval of three or four minutes, so 
that I did not notice that the aeroplane was ascend- 
ing. During that time we had risen to an altitude of 
probably five hundred feet, and, the operation com- 
pleted, I looked down once more, and I experienced 
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a very decided shock exactly similar to the sensation 
of suddenly looking over the edge of a high building. 
This was only momentary however, and almost imme- 
diately the feeling left me. 

Another thing which is most noticeable in aeris] 
photography is the difference in the contrasts, which, 
as all photographers know, determines to a certain 
extent the success of the picture. When taking pic- 
tures on the ground the backgrounds are usually in 
some vertical position and the shadows are pro- 
nounced, their position depending upon the position 
of the sun, while in taking pictures from above the 
sun seems to shine over everything equally, and in 
this case the lack of shadows is most pronounced. 
The different colors of the roads, grass, ete., become 
magnified and stand out most strikingly. 

One difficulty which I found in taking pictures from 
the particular type of machine to which I had been 
accustomed was the trouble of sighting the camera. 
This machine (the Wright biplane) is so arranged 
that the passenger sits almost on the lower plane, 
while one of the cross wires goes across his body in 
such a manner as to tend to hold him in his place. 
Extending a little way out in front of the plane is a 
cross bar on which the passenger rests his feet. In 
order to get a good picture it is therefore necessary 
to hold the camera at a considerable distance from 
the body in order that the feet of the operator will 
not play too prominent a part in the resulting picture. 

Again, we have the wire across the body to contend 
with, so that it is not possible to lean out to look 
into the finder of the camera, with the result that it 
is necessary to point the camera instinctively when 
taking pictures from the front of the machine. In 
one of my attempts to overcome this difficulty I re- 
moved both of my feet from the foot rest, and leaned 
out as far over the edge of the machine as the wire 
in front would permit. At the time we were about 
eight hundred feet above the ground, and although I 
felt perfectly safe and secure I could not help think- 
ing how, about a year previously, when looking over 
New York City from the Metropolitan Tower, I 
cautiously refrained from leaning against the stone 
baleony, which weighed probably several tons, for fear 
of pushing it over. At the time I was only about 
four hundred feet above the street, but it made the 
shivers creep up my spine to look over the edge. 

Another noticeable feature while flying is the bowl- 
like appearance of the surrounding country, which b2- 
comes more and more pronounced as you ascend, while 
at the same time the horizon becomes constantly more 
indistinct, so that, in taking a picture straight ahead, 
it is almost impossible to get a clear line between the 
earth and the sky. 

An ordinary aeroplane of the Wright type travels 
at a velocity of approximately forty-five miles an 
hour, and it is remarkable how quickly the distances 
are covered. 

I have noticed this particularly, when trying to 
snap some special object on the ground. As I have 
already mentioned, owing to the position which it 

















The new development of Garden City, Long Island, viewed from an elevation of about 700 feet 
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is necessary to assume, the passenger is decidedly 
crowded for space, and is restrained from changing 
his position by the various wires, etc., of the machine, 
so that when it comes to snapping the picture the 
operation becomes very hurried as the critical moment 
draws nigh. The camera must be sighted, and unless 
the photographer has everything ready the object will 
be out of range before he can get it in the center 

















The aviation field at Nassau Boulevard, as it ap- 
peared when photographed 300 feet in the air 


of the finder of the camera, avoiding at the same 
time a multitude of legs, wires, spars, and other parts 
of the machine, which seem to take a particular de- 
light in monopolizing the entire foreground. Prob- 
ably the best way to take a picture in front of you 
on the ground is to get up to a considerable altitude, 
directly in front of the object, and volplane down at 
a steep angle. By so doing you can hold the camera 
in your lap and look into the finder in the regular 
way. On my first attempt to get a picture in this 
manner, the operator of the machine planed down at 
such a decidedly steep angle that I lost all desire to 
snap pictures in my anxiety to stay in the machine, 
and it was not until it was too late that I recovered 
my composure sufficiently to press the bulb, with the 
expected result, a very unsuccessful picture. 

Recently Mr. Phillips Ward Page, of Brookline, 
Massachusetts, attached a moving-picture machine 
to his aeroplane and obtained some very good moving 
pictures of the ground as he was flying. The camera 
was operated by the engine of the aeroplane. 

Moving pictures have also been taken by a regular 
moving-picture operator, who was carried along as a 
passenger, but, owing to the difficulty of holding 
the camera steady, it was not possible to get very 
good results. 

To an enthusiastic photographer there is great 
fascination in this branch of the art. It is so dif- 
ferent from anything else in photography, and ‘there 
seem to be so many things which you want to snap. 
The excitement of trying to obtain a picture of some 
particular object and the concentration of your mind 
on that object tend to make you forget any timidity 
which you might otherwise experience, were your mind 
allowed to dwell upon the imaginary dangers of this 
most interesting and intensely "fascinating sport. 
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FROM A JESTER’S NOTE-BOOK 
A SPRING SONG 

‘Ir is not raining rain to-day, 
It’s raining daffodils!” 

Yet it were better in a way 
These days of sudden chills 

If it gave up the daffies gay 
And showered quinine pills. 


“WHERE are you going to put the peas this sum- 
mer?” asks the Boston Globe. Same old place, neigh- 
bhor—right next to the lamb-chops. 


A SAGE from up-country says it’s all right to jump 
on one of your wife’s tea-biscuits, but ngbody but an 
idiot would venture to sit on one of her cranberry- 
pies. 

“What kind of a duck do we get our duck trousers 
from?” asks a facetious correspondent. Canvasbacks, 


of course. Ask us something hard. 


A Cuicaco scientist says that “big feet are an 
indication of an amiable temperament.” However this 
may be, we shall certainly agree with the editor of 
Punch when he says that they imply a certain great- 
ness of sole. 

*You’LL never catch us buying cigars for voters,” 
says a leading suffragette. Well, madam, consider- 
ing the cigars most women buy we rather think the 
voters are in luck. 

AN optimist, George, is the man who really thinks 
that he is the best man when he serves in that 
capacity at his rival’s wedding to his best girl. 

A Goop toast indeed was that of the speaker who 
proposed, * Woman, whose hand rocked the Cradle of 
our Liberties, and now rocks the Ship of State.” 

“Tit bolt the ticket.” said the disappointed seeker 
after the nomination. “ Fact is, that’s the only way I 


can swallow it.” 
A CRUEL RETORT 
“TM not afraid of woman suffrage,” said Little 
Binks. “ My wife is a militant suffragette, but up to 
date IT am Julius Cesar in my house.” 


“| guess you are, Binks, I guess you are,” said 
Wiggles. “ There ain’t many deader ones than Julius 
Cwxsar in this world.” 


A CLEAR CASE 
You claim that the wheel of the defendant’s car 


passed over, your stomach,” said the defendant’s attor- 
ney to the plaintiff on the stand. “ Yet, here is your 


open-faced watch which you testify to having carried 





CONVINCING JUROR NUMBER TWELVE 


in your vest-pocket at the time, and the crystal isn’t 

even cracked. How do you account for that?” 
“Why,” said the plaintiff, “the car was going so 

fast there wasn’t time for the crystal to break, sir.” 


AT THE SEANCE 

THERE were three raps on the table. 

“There you are, Mrs. Moriarty,” said the medium. 
“The spirit of your husband wishes to communicate 
with you.” 

“ Aw, go long wid yez!” retorted Mrs. Moriarty. 
“Ye can’t fool me. Dem soft little knocks nivver 
was Dinny’s. Whin he whacks th’ taable ye’ll know 
ut by th’ shaake of the hoose!” 


SHAKESPEARE IN THE PROVINCES 
“FRIENDS, Romans, countrymen, and lovers, lend 
me your ears!” said the British tragedian. 
“Kar, “ear!” cried the Cockney supernumerary, who 
was playing first citizen. 





A PERMANENT POSSESSION 
“You can’t eat your cake and have it, too,” said 
Dubbs. 
“Oh, can’t you?” retorted Hicks. “It’s very evi- 
dent you never ate any of my wife’s cake.” 


HOIST 
“On, hurry up, Sarah, and pick out your hat,” said 
Slabsides, after an hour at the milliner’s. “ Why, I 
can make five hundred dollars in the time it takes you 
to pick out one of those fandangoes.” 





GENERATION 
“Am I THROWIN’ ’EM TOO SWIFT, PoP?” 


THE RISING 
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* Really, John?” said Mrs. Slabsides. ‘Oh, well, if 
that’s the case,” she added, turning to the milliner, 
“you needn’t bother to send up that eighteen-dollar 
hat, Mrs. Plaquin. Ill take the ninety-six-dollar one 
instead,,and you might add two of those thirty-dollar 
white ostrich plumes to it.” 


A HAPPY MARRIED LIFE 


“JT MARRIED a suffragette,” said Mr. Cholmondely 
Rippingate of Hyde Park, “and for five years have 
found unspeakable happiness.” 

“Tm glad to hear it,” said the suffragette leader. 

“Yes,” said Rippingate, “ Mrs. Rippingate has been 
in jail four years and three months altogether.” 


THE HEIGHT OF INSULT 
“So you refuse to buy my car, do you 
Whibley. 
“T certainly do, Whib,” said Hinkley. ‘“‘ When | 
want a car like yours I'll go to the five-and-ten cent 
store and get a new one.” 





2”? said 


THE HAPPY-DAY CLUB 
It’s easy enough to be pleasant 
When life runs on like a song, 
But the man worth while 
Is the chap who can smile 
When his note for two-hundred-and-fifty dollars falls 
due on the day after his bills for the plumber, tlie 
coal-man, and his wife’s Easter-hat 
Come along! 


It’s easy enough to be cheery 
When life’s like a lover’s chat, 
But the man who wins 
Is the fellow who grins 
When he starts out on a-bright spring morning ar- 
rayed in his finest regalia, and by noon finds a 
torrent of April rain, a February snow-storm, and 
a March wind playing hide and seek with his 
brand-new 
Beaver hat! 


It’s easy enough to be jolly 
When life is a huge mince-pie, 
But the mar for us 
Is the chap who don’t cuss 
When he goes off for the summer to get a good rest 
and finds he has to’ pay seven hall-boys, two head- 
waiters, three waitresses, six porters, eight chamber- 
maids, and fourteen assorted but unclassified tip- 
chasers twenty-five cents a day apiece or suffer the 
Icy eye! 


It’s easy enough to be jocund 
When life’s like a garden of roses, 
But the chap we prize 
Holds a smile in his eyes ; 
When a coy old-maid of thirty-nine summers ani 
forty-eight winters, with peroxide locks and 
complexion fresh every hour, having the ways of * 
kitten and the temper of -its mother, gets him 0! 
in a corner on a dark Leap-year night 
And proposes! 
A. SUFFERAN MANN. 











Otis Skinner (with the murderous eye) Gertrude Bryan as the : Sallie Fisher and George M. Cohan in 
and Hamilton Revelle in ‘‘ Kismet” hero of “ Little Boy Blue ” “Forty-five Minutes from Broadway” 


The daughter of a famous mother: 
Dorothy Russell, appearing in vaudeville 
under the management of Lillian Russell 


Copyright by A. Steinhardt & Bro. 


“Two Little Brides.” From left to right: James 7. Powers, the Two Little A Weber & Fields souvenir 
Brides, Walter Lawrence, Arthur Clough, Flavia Arcero, and Louis London 


THE THEATER IN SPRING 


SCENES FROM SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL SHOWS THAT ARE BRINGING THE SEASON TO A CLOSE IN NEW YORK AND ELSEWHERE 
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iost Mournful of Sea Pageants 


THE STORY OF THE LAST VOYAGE OF THE “MAINE” TOLD IN FULL FOR THE FIRST 
TIME IN THE WORDS OF “DYNAMITE JOHNNY” O’BRIEN, THE FAMOUS FILIBUSTER 


By John Randolph Caldwell 


sea in ships no stranger craft ever 
rae left port, none was so strangely 
manned, none went to such a ma- 
jestic end, as did the resurrected 
wreck of the great battle-ship Maine, 
outward bound from the harbor of 
Havana on her last voyage, con- 
signed to her eternal rest in the sap- 
phire depths of the Florida Straits, 

To the countless thousands who viewed the burial of 
tle Maine from the crowded decks of the escorting 
fleet, from the heights of Morro, and from the shores 
of Havana, that mournful pageant will ever remain 
a most vivid memory. To one little man, the most 
conspicuous in all the mourning throng, it will be re- 
called not only with reverent tears but with honest 
pride that it was his good fortune to be selected to 
tuke charge of the Maine at the moment when she 
cast loose from the place where she had lain buried 
for fourteen years, guide her tenderly through the nar- 
row tortuous channel of Havana Harbor, and be the 
lust to leave her flower-strewn deck when she arrived 





Through the two hawse-pipes in the stern had been 
passed a heavy chain cable with the ends brought up 
over the deck and securely shackled together. In the 
loop of the chain hanging over the stern-post was a 
heavy iron ring through which was rove a seven-inch 
manila cable, both ends of which were aboard the 
navy tug Osceola, which was to do the towing, so that 
by hauling in or paying out on one end, the towing 
cable could be shortened or lengthened, as might be 
desired. Aboard the Osceola were General Bixby, 
Chief of the Engineer Corps, U. 8. A.; Colonel Black, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Patrick, and Major Ferguson, of 
the Maine Commission; the American Minister, Mr. 
Beaupré, and the staff of the Legation, and a few 
invited guests. The first thing to be done was to get 
the ship straightened out on the first leg of her course 
to the place where the channel turns before you head 
down to sea. 

‘The harbor was smooth and there was not enough 
wind to bother, although there was promise of a heavy 
sea outside after clearing Morro, but it was a rather 
ticklish job getting her swung round so that she 
headed right, and at the same time clear all the small 

















Captain O’Brien standing on what was once the bridge of the ‘‘ Maine” as she left Havana Harbor 


at the spot where a few minutes later her remains 
were committed to the deep. It was appropriate that 
this little man should have been selected for this most 
solemn duty. Who more fit to conduct the Maine to 
her grave than the veteran shipmaster, the skilful 
pilot, the renowned adventurer whose exploits in 
Caribbean waters may rank with those of Morgan and 
Drake, * Dynamite Johnny ” O’Brien, who, as captain 
of the Dauntless and Three Friends, helped more than 
any other influence to prolong the resistance in the 
field of the Cuban patriots of 1895-98 until Cuban free- 
dom was assured by the sacrifice of the Maine? It 
seemed eminently proper that Captain John O’Brien, 
one-time Hell Gate pilot, should guide the Maine out 
of the “ Gate of Death” which she entered to her doom 
on the morning of January 15, 1898. 

There was some question at first whether a_ pilot 
would be necessary to take the ship out of port, or, 
indeed, whether the battered hulk could be legally 
considered a ship and, as such, would require a pilot 
under the regulations of the port. In view of the ex- 
treme importance of the event, and some uncertainty 
as to how the rudderless hulk would behave under 
tow, it was decided to waive all technicalities and 
place Captain O’Brien, for long years a member of 
the Corps of Port Pilots of Havana, in full charge of 
the ship. So it was that, when the long funeral pro- 
cession of vessels of every description began its sol- 
emn seaward course, headed by the Maine, there stood 
alone on her deck beneath the great standard of Stars 
and Stripes nailed to the jury-mast the figure, clad in 
ceremonial black, of little ‘Captain Dynamite,” at 


once pilot, captain, and crew of the resurrected U. S. 
battle-ship Maine. 
Let the captain tell his own story of her last voyage: 
“When IT went aboard the hulk lay alongside the 
wall of the cofferdam, and a wrecking crew was on 
deck making the final arrangements to get under way. 





craft that clustered around. To keep firm control the 
cable to the Osceola was drawn short and on either 
quarter of the Maine was hooked a powerful tug. 
These tugs served to swing her around until she head- 
ed down channel, and later to steer her by backing or 
going ahead, just as a twin-screw vessel with a dis- 
abled rudder is steered by her propellers. At last she 
swung right, and the working crew went aboard one of 
the tugs, leaving me alone aboard the Maine. Of 
course there was no bridge for the pilot, and so I 
took my stand at the foot of the jury-mast which was 
fixed in the step of the original mainmast near the 
end of the after superstructure in which had been 
the admiral’s and captain’s cabins. From the mast- 
head floated the Stars and Stripes, the biggest and 
handsomest navy ensign I think I ever saw. It had 
been run up to the masthead by the halyards in the 
regular way, but the good idea had come to someone, 
I think Major Ferguson, that it ought to be nailed 
to the mast, so that by no possibility could it be blown 
away and that the ship might sink without carrying 
her flag with her. As I stood alone under the colors 
there came to me a sudden realization of the wonder of 
this ceremony in which I was taking part, the like of 
which the world had never seen nor was likely ever 
to see again. I looked across that desolate deck, and 
there rose in my mind a picture of it bristling with 
cannon and crowded with strong sailormen, and I 
never felt so much like crying in my life. I was roused 
by something striking me on the cheek and, glancing 
up, saw that it was Old Glory, which had swung low 
for a moment in a lull of the breeze. For an instant 
I longed to clip off a tiny bit of the bunting, but it 
seemed to me a sacrilege to mar a single thread of 
that splendid banner. I raised a fold to my lips, and 
in an instant came back the breeze whipping it from 
my grasp, and the colors of the Maine soared glori- 
ously aloft. 
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“In another minute we were under way and iny 
work had fairly begun. We passed slowly down the 
line of warships, rails lined with sailors and marines 
standing at attention, waiting to fall into line behind 
us. It was an anxious time going slowly down the 
harbor, for no man could tell how the hulk was liable 
to act under tow, and at certain points the channe! js 
uncomfortably narrow even for ships fully under ¢on- 
trol. Ahead went the Osceola, towing on a short cable, 
with the two steering tugs grappled to either quarter, 
From where I stood on the superstructure the (is- 
tance to the pair of tugs was too great to vive 
verbal orders, but I was in plain view of both and 
could signal them when to go ahead or astern, so as 
to keep the hulk fairly well on her course. There 
was trouble for a few minutes when the tug to port 
got fouled with a projecting fragment of the wreck 
caught under her guard, and I feared that that ond 
of the bulkhead, where I was told there was a tender 
spot, might be ruptured and start a serious leak; 
but she soon got clear and backed off. The Osceola 
was towing with a short line and giving us a heavy 
wash from her propellers, which struck us on either 
bow, and caused the hulk to take rank sheers, now to 
port and now to starboard, but for this there was no 
help, for a long tow-line would have been useless, and, 
thanks to the two flanking tugs, she kept in the chan- 
nel. Soon we were off the San Telmo buoy, where the 
channel makes a curve to port and is at its narrowest, 
but a scant three hundred feet wide. And of this not 
all is good water for a ship drawing, as we were, 
twenty-three feet six inches forward and twenty-two 
feet aft, and helpless at that. I breathed more freely 
when we got past the curve and straightened out on 
our course for the harbor mouth, for I knew then 
that all would go well. Then I had time to look about 
me and take in all the details of that never-to-he- 
forgotten spectacle—to starboard the gray walls of 
the great Cabana Fortress, its ramparts lined with 
soldiers and its cannon firing minute-guns. A little 
farther was historic Morro, swarming with specta- 
tors. To port was the city of Havana, whose whole 


. population seemed to be thronging the roofs and sea 


walls, Astern was the escorting fleet falling into line, 
the warships leading, and everywhere flags were at 
half-mast. 

“ You take a long turn to port going out of the har- 
bor, so as to clear some shoals under Morro, and when 
this was passed the flanking tugs cast off, the Osceola 
paid out her cable for sea towing, and we headed out 
on a course somewhat to the west of north. As | 
expected, there was a good bit of sea running, not 
enough to bother big ships, but a trifle high for small 
harbor craft or for a helpless hulk in tow. The 
Osceola kept the Maine headed up into the seas so that 
she would not get wallowing in the trough, and I was 
surprised to see what good weather the old hulk 
made of it. Only a little pitching and rolling from 
side to side as gently as a baby. She had a nice, easy 
bilge, for there was none of that quick, hard rolling 
that'll almost. throw a man off his feet. I could see 
by the way the poor half of her behaved that the 
Maine as she used to be must have been a smart sea 
boat. 

“It was slow towing out, but at last came the three 
whistles from the North Carolina, signaling that the 
voyage was over, and only the last sad rites remained 
to be performed. These were delayed a little while 
to permit all the vessels of the escorting fleet to arrive 
and group themselves around the grave of the Maine. 

“A tug put the working crew aboard again, and 
at a signal from the Osceola they opened the sea-cocks 
in the ship’s bottom and raised the sluiceways in the 
bulkhead and returned to their boat, leaving me again 
alone. In the meantime the Osceola had cast off her 
tow-line. I took one last look around to see that notli- 
ing had been forgotten and then signaled the pilot- 
boat to come alongside, dropped into her, and stood 
by to wait for the end. It wasn’t long coming—not 
over twenty-three minutes as near as I could make 
it—but it seemed hours. Five minutes after I left 
her you could see that with every plunge she was set- 
tling deeper and deeper by the bulkhead and rising 
higher at the stern. Soon the waves began to wash 
across her decks. Then a few more plunges and tlie 
stern was heaved high in the air until all the keel 
was in plain view and the hulk stood almost perpen- 
dicular, the jury-mast struck the water flat, and Old 
Glory vanished under the foam with a flash of red. 
white, and blue as vivid as a flame. Down she went 
smoothly and with almost incredible velocity, her 
decks exploding under the air pressure and hurling 
masses of flowers and clouds of spray into the air. 
In a moment she was gone. Then over the spot 
where the Maine had disappeared a moment before 
there appeared a glistening area, probably of fifty 
yards radius, of perfectly smooth water. It was like 
what the fishermen off the New England coast call 
“slick,” indicating the presence of a school of fis). 
Tn this area there floated quantities of flowers, ani 
now and then there shot to the surface a bit of loose 
timber or a rope’s end from the wreck. A moment 
later the heavy rollers came boiling over the smoot!! 
surface and there remained no trace of the grave 0! 
the Maine. 

“Some thought that the Maine appeared to strugg': 
against her fate, but to my mind there was not onl) 
no suggestion of a struggle but in no way could she 
have met a sweeter or more peaceful end. The sea 
beckoned to her and she went swiftly and gladly to 
its bosom.” 
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“Listening,” by Hilda Belcher ““The Morning Paper,’”’ by Clara MacChesney 


























“In the Fields,” by Alexander Schilling 
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“The Victor,” by Carlton T. Chapman “The Dutch Cap,” by Harry Townsend “A Lost Sunbeam,” by F. Hopkinson Smith 
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By Franklin Escher 





WITHOUT PAR VALUE = 


HEM BS the proposition to issue stock 
> AND without par value just one of those 
mS, }} things for theoreticians and_econo- 
a mists te argue over, or does it 
NY, really concern the business man 
and the investor? Answer to that 
0, YE is found in the fact that just re- 
Ean Ze SH cently New York, the greatest finan- 
VOI cin) ‘State in the Union, passed a 
law allowing the issue of shares “ without the dollar 
mark.” ‘The bill does not, of course, make compulsory 
the issue of shares in that form, but is a formal recog- 
nition of the soundness of the principle and likely to 
be followed by a good many other States in the not 
distant future. 

Up to the time of the signing of the Bayne bill by 
Governor Dix it was always customary to give certifi- 
cates of stock a definite par value. Sometimes this 
par value is fixed at $100, sometimes at $50, some- 
times at as low as $1 a share. That is entirely arbi- 
trary, depending solely upon the will of those organ- 
izing the company. If the capital stock is to be, say, 
$100,000, it can be issued in the form of 1,000 shares 
of a par value of $100 each, or of 10,000 shares of a 
par value of $10 each, or even in the form of 100,000 
shares of a par value of $1 each. What has actu- 
ally been paid in on each share has nothing to do 
with it at all. 

In the beginning, when corporations were first organ- 
ized, the amount of stock issued meant something— 
meant that that amount of money had been actually 
paid into the concern. But as the veriest tyro knows, 
that is not the case nowadays. There are corporations 
where for every dollar in stock outstanding a dollar 
in real money has been paid in, but they are the ex- 
ception and net the rule. Up-to-date financing con- 
templates more than the capitalizing of present value. 
Prospects have got to be capitalized as well. And 
that can best be done through the issue of stock which, 
while it may not have anything tangible back of it 
now, will get something tangible “pack of it if the com- 
pany’s prospects are realized. 

Now, if this additional stock were issued in the 
form of participating certificates without any alleged 
valine (such as $100 or $50 or $10), it wouldn’t be so 
bad; but where one of these arbitrary values is put 
on the certificates, investors are likely to be misled. 
“Here is a hundred dollars’ worth of stock offered 
me for $50,” Smith says to himself. “I know it isn’t 
worth a full hundred dollars just now, but it’s a 
hundred-dollar certificate just the same, and if the 
company makes good it will be worth that amount.” 
And so Smith goes and pays $50 for a share which, 
if it didn’t have that hundred-dollar mark on it, he 
would never pay $50 for. The fact that the certificate 
is marked “* par value $100” really makes it no better 
than if it were marked “par value $50” or “par 
value 50 cents.” But Smith doesn’t know that. He 
thinks that as long as the certificate is marked 
“$100” that that is some definite value which it is 
likely in time to reach. And he buys it where he 
otherwise wouldn’t. The dollar mark fools him. 

There is another side to it, too. The company which, 
by marking its certificates “ $100,” succeeds in selling 
them for $50 where otherwise they wouldn’t bring $25 
may seem to be getting all the best of the bargain, but 
isn’t doing itself any good at that. Dividends, when 
it comes to that, have got to be paid on the par value 
of all the shares outstanding. If a large number of 
shares have been sold and at considerably less than 
their par value, this is no easy matter. What it 
means is that the company, in order to be able to pay 
a dividend of, say, six per cent., has got to be earning 
two or three times that amount on the capital actually 
invested. 

To be exact, suppose a lot of shares having a par 
value of $100 have been sold for $25 apiece. The 
company does well, and on the actual amount of money 
received from the sale of the shares earns 8 or 10 
per cent. ‘The question of paying a dividend comes 


up. At once the fact that for every $25 in cash 
originally received, $100 par value in stock was issued 
begins to make trouble. Dividends have got to be 
paid on an amount equal to the par value of all the 
shares outstanding regardless of the price at which 
they were originally “sold. The company may be 
earning eight per cent. on the actual amount of its 
cash capital ; but if each $100 share was originally 
sold for only $25 in cash, two per cent. is all the 
company can pay. In order to be able to pay a re- 
spectable dividend, twenty or thirty per cent. has got 
to be earned on the capital actually employed. 

It is in order to avoid, first, the misleading of the 
investor, and, second, the “watering” of stock, that 
the bill authorizing the issue of shares without par 
value has been passed. What, ask those responsible 
for the measure, is the advantage of giving the shares 
of any company an arbitrary valuation? If the stock 
is issued for cash, on the basis of one hundred cents 
on the dollar, there is some sense in giving the shares 
a par value. But in how many cases is stock issued 
that way? Actual figures are not available, but it is 
safe to say that for every share of stock issued and 
sold for cash at its par value, ten shares are sold at 
less than par, or issued for ‘“ good-will,” “ services,” 
“organization expenses,” and all sorts of things. All 
of which would be perfectly right and proper were 
these shares merely participation certificates. But 
how about it when they are definitely marked “ par 
value $100” or “par value $50”? Does not that 
directly imply a value which does not actually exist? 

Suppose, now, that instead of new stock being given 
a par value and then sold for what it will bring, or 
even given away, it is issued without any “ dollar 
mark ” on it at all. The company will not ‘then have 
two kinds of ‘capital as at present, real and nominal, 
the former to do business with and the latter to mop 
up all dividends that can possibly be earned. It will 
have just one kind of capital, and what that capital 
earns will be available for dividends on the equal 
outstanding amount of stock. We shall not then have 
concerns with $25,000 in real money struggling to pay 
dividends on a “nominal capita!” of anywhere be- 
tween one and five hundred thousand dollars. Divi- 
dends instead of being at such-and-such a percentage 
on a purely arbitrary par value (nine times out of 
ten greatly inflated) will be on the basis of so-and-so 
many dollars per share. 

Aside from the fact that the issue of stock un- 
marked with an arbitrary valuation is much fairer 
to the investor, and, in the long run, to the company 
itself, it presents distinct advantages in the case of 
consolidations and reorganizations. Where two com- 
panies whose shares have different market values 
consolidate, the almost invariable practice is to issue 
extra shares of the new company to the holders of 
the higher-priced stock. That of course tends to in- 
crease the total issue and in not a few cases makes it 
necessary for the new stock to be issued for a con- 
sideration less than its par value. By the issue of 
shares without the dollar-mark that can be avoided. 

In the case of reorganizations there is an even 
greater and more obvious advantage in issuing shares 
without any par value. It is when a property is to 
be reorganized that there is the greatest need of get- 
ting additional money out of the old stockholders, and 
it is just then that the impossibility of getting them 
to pay par for new stock is most forcibly brought out. 
Under the present system the way in which the money 
is generally raised is by levying an assessment—that 
is, by asking or requiring the holder of each old share 
to pay so-and-so many dollars. After this assessment 
is paid, the new stock is quoted in the market at 
just:that much more—and the burden is still around 
the company’s neck. How much better it would be in 
such cases to require the conversion of the common 
stock and to encourage the conversion of the preferred 
stock into shares without any par value, the certifi- 
cates simply indicating the proportionate claims of 
their holders on assets and profits. Reorganized along 


those lines, many a company which under the present 
way of doing things finds itself about every 


so often a candidate for bankruptcy would sta = 
organized and make money. 
As to the objections to issuing stock withort par 


value, there are just two which can be called valid 
The first is the danger of inflation through the :akine 
it easy to create an excessive number of share:, The 
second is that such action would result in pro! ‘neing 
a division of corporations into two classes, those 
whose shares have and those whose shares have not 
a par value. 

In its recent report, the commission appoin{od by 
President Taft to look into conditions affectine the 
issue of securities came out strongly in favor of the 
issue of stock without par value, and made ful! reply 
to the two objections mentioned above. ‘The ¢ anger 
of inflation,” the report reads, “‘ deserves serious con- 
sideration. We believe, however, that it is more ap- 
parent than real, because shareholders will be jcalous 
of permitting other shareholders to acquire shares jn 
the association except at full market value, and will 
not permit the issue of such shares to themselves at 
prices so low as seriously to impair the market or 
other value of their holdings.” Where shares without 
par value are thus issued, the report goes on to state, 
they should be offered in the first instance to existing 
shareholders pro rata. 

The other objection, that the issue of shares with- 
out par value will divide corporation securities into 
two classes, is met by the statement that there are 
already listed on the stock exchange any number of 
shares having different par values. New York Central, 
for example, has a par value of $100 a share, Pennsyl- 
vania of $50 a share, Anaconda of $25 « share, and Utah 
Copper of $10 a share. Yet these stocks are traded 
in side by side every day and nobody ever thinks of 
making any distinction between them. For the sake of 
uniformity, Pennsylvania is quoted in percentage of 
its par value, but that in no wise alters the fact that 
the stock sells at just as many dollars per share as 
the public thinks it is worth. And so it would be 
with shares having no par value. The question would 
be merely one of how many shares there were out- 
standing and what the investment public considered 
their value to be. 

As the Hadley Committee pointed out in its recent 
report, the objections to the issue of shares without 
par value are not of any great importance and are 
entirely outbalanced by the advantages of such a 
system. Making the change is not, however, an casy 
proposition. For years and years, ever since the cor- 
porate form of doing business came into vogue, in fact 
shares of stock have been issued with some sort of a 
dollar value assigned to them. The public is used to 
that form of stock just as it is used to the “ pro- 
tective” tariff and the dilapidated monetary system. 
It likes to buy shares marked “ $100” for one-half or 
one-third that amount, even though it realizes that 
the amount of dollars printed on the face of the certifi- 
cate has mighty little to do with its actual value. It 
will probably take a good while before security buyers 
will come to see that what is so palpably a bargain 
is a bad proposition both for them and for the cor- 
porations selling their shares for a fraction of their 
face value. 

At the same time and making full allowance for the 
fact that a reform of this kind comes but slowly, the 
fact that the New York State legislature has passed 
a bill authorizing the issue of stock without par value 
and that that bill is now a law, does indicate very 
substantial progress. In 1909 a similar bill was 
killed by Governor Hughes’s veto, and in the next year 
and the next attempts to get the bill through the 
legislature failed completely. But now that the 
Bayne bill .has gone through and has been signed by 
the governor, the way ought to be much easier. The 
path has at least been cleared for a practical demon- 
stration of the “ sweet reasonableness ” of the proposi- 
tion in question. 
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MAKING A RECORD WITH “HARPER’S WEEKLY ” 


Joun MANNING, the owner of the news- 
stand shown in the photograph, in City 
Hall Park, New York City, writes as fol- 
lows: “1 wish to congratulate you on the 
increase in prosperity of HARPER’s 
Weexty. My sales of HARPER’S WEEKLY 


during the week of April 22d were 590 
copies, and of the last issue I have sold 
634 copies. Yours very truly, 
(Signed) JoHN MANNING.” 
Mr. Manning’s statement has been veri- 
fied. We are glad to print his letter. 





The Gentler View 


By FLORIDA PIER 


Current Events, Etc. 


Great events are taking place, and 
there is a disillusioned surprise in the 
minds of many of us that they concern 
us so little. It may not be remarkable 
statistically, but individually one feels 
amazed and a little chagrined. A stupen- 
dous thing has taken place in China, and 
it hardly makes comprehensible items in 
the newspaper. Germany and England 
are arriving at a new attitude toward 
each other, and to such millions of us 
it makes little more difference than their 
attitude of a2 few months ago. A coal 
strike that “is draining the life-blood of 
the country ” does little more to us per- 
sonally than weary our ears with the 
mechanical repetition of the phrase. 
When a few small trees are cut down by 
miners’ wives out on a hunt for firewood 
the owners are aimost grateful to be even 
so pettily concerned in what the papers 
say is going on. If the papers did not 
tell us of the wonderful things that are 
happening we would continue to go around 
in our own little ecburning whirlpool with 
a pleasant sense of importance, but the 
excitement of journalists over events that 
sound so undeniably big and wide-spread- 
ing results in such a sense of embarrassed 
futility that we would almost welcome 
inconveniences if they might make us feel 
keenly concerned in the topics of the 
times. 

There has always been an easy envy 
of the people who lived in long-ago pic- 
turesque times, and now it occurs to us 
with a glow of understanding sympathy 
that perhaps they were picturesque only 
for a few, and that thousands and thou- 
sands got up and went to bed and idly 
thattered with their neighbors about the 
Crusaders or the Jacobites. Perhaps they 
did not know any Crusaders, or even know 
of any one who knew them, and perhaps 
they never heard of Bruce’s heart being 
thrown again and again into the thick 
of the battle, fought for and always won, 
or perhaps if they did they regarded it 
buf as an idle rumor of a far-away move- 
ment they but half approved of and of 
ise principally to furnish tales with which 
to enliven dull evenings. It brings one 
up so short to think that ever since things 
began to happen and people to talk about 
them only a few have been concerned and 
the others have heard of history-making 
events and have murmured, colorlessly, 

Well, well,” or at most, “ Fancy now!” 

Probably the last dinosaur wandered 
‘round disconsolately for years vaguely 
feeling that more attention should be paid 
‘o him, certain that there must be some- 
thing somewhere that would be interested 
its attertion could only be got. Then 
inally dying, while all around him fellow- 
‘Teatures ate and slept and grunted, and 
‘2 Poor thing, breathed his last with a 
oak feeling at his heart because epoch- 
aking evcnts so seldom matter to those 
In the epoch, 

Ph =) furnish another light on that 
alk oa em of why historical novels are 
Pr hes costume plays visited. (No mat- 

ow much data on the subject is gath- 
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ered, we never shall wholly understand.) 
It is our great pleasure in encountering 
people, if fictitious ones, who were so in- 
timately involved in the history of the 
day that a man had but to canter up on 
a blown horse and shout, “France is 
saved!” for them to commit suicide, fall 
into each other’s arms, or assume titles, 
all according to their plans of a moment 
before. Such behavior has an unfailing 
fascination for us, for we know with such 
flat, drab certainty that if any one said 
such a thing to us we could not possibly 
manage more than the lift of an eyebrow 
or a possible “ What of it?” 

It is not right that a few diplomatists, 
war correspondents, and statesmen should 
have all the fun of great doings, and the 
poor monotonous millions be obliged to 
put up with diluted and inaccurate thrills 
got out of newspapers. Perhaps even 
these supposedly fortunate beings are 
thinking of private debts and personal 
indigestion all the time they are evolving 
current events, and they realize them 
hardly a whit more than we. With 
genuine forlornness we feel history dis- 
solving into a chimera. If no one realizes 
it, if may become discouraged and cease. 
For its own sake, as much as ours, we feel 
that we must start on a pilgrimage in 
search of the big things and see and know 
for ourselves that they really are. 


It speaks well for human kind that it is 
so pleased and willing to read biographies 
of great folk. Any small vulgar curiosity 
we may hope to have satisfied is a small 
vice compared to the sizable virtue of 
sweet-tempered enjoyment in being in the 
written society of characters who tower. 
We unselfishly delight in their blank- 
verse tragedies written at the age of three 
years. When publishers clamor for their 
first book and at the age of twenty-one 
they have set the literary and social world 
on fire, we have the grace to admire whole- 
heartedly. We should be justified in clos- 
ing the book with black envy gnawing at 
us. It is pleasing to think how really 
good the great reading public is. Readers 
leave their own pygmy dimensions out of 
the matter altogether, and they devour 
page upon page of a great man’s morality 
and strength, wit and charm, popularity 
and polish, never doubting from littleness 
of spirit its likelihood as truth. We just 
read and believe and love his huge dimen- 
sions, and as a final test of our own 
decency we feel encouraged for the world 
at large instead of discouraged for our- 
selves. 

In this age, when we demand realities 
and are left unresponsive by the romantic, 
it may be that we satisfy our taste for the 
superlative—which we must indulge in 
some way even if we refuse it in the 
hackneyed form—by this perpetual fond- 
ness for biographies. Our admiration is 
half gratitude for the refreshing slaking 
of a very fundamental thirst. We do not 
mind our own dullness unless we feel it 
to be repeated by those near us and by 
those near them until it reaches right 
around the world. To warm ourselves in 
the brilliancy of some one burning at 
white heat is to feel such relieved assur- 
ance in the knowledge of how really flam- 
ing they are that one is able to put up 
with oneself and even with a neighbor 
cr two. 
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OES the work of three men and three 
horse mowers on a gallon of gasoline per 
Saves expense of two men and three 
Stays in order (proved by eleven years 
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the lawn smooth. No expense when not in use. 
Over 600 in use by the United States Govern- 
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WARREN “30” TOURING CAR, $1,300, F. O. B. DETROIT. 


110-inch wheelbase, 34x314 tires; Universal Quick Detachable Rims. Price includes Warren silk mohair top, 
windshield, self-starter. ‘‘Searchlight,”” Gas Tank, full lamp equipment, horn, 
tire repair outfit, tool kit, Bosch magneto, etc. 


Miles without motor stop—12,405 

Total mileage—17,801 

Time of test—six weeks 

Mileage equivalent to more than a year’s hard service 

Sanction—American Aut bile A iati 

World’s record—Official, just approved and recorded by A. A. A. contest committee 
Car which made the record—Warren ‘‘30’’ Touring Car 





of any organic weakness; so you may now say of 
the Warren motor: The most searching test 
absolutely proved its correct construetion, the 
perfection of its material and the undeniable 
superiority of its design. 


This was, in many respects, the most convincing 
test to which an automobile motor can be sub- 
jected. 


The only just and perfect comparison would be a 
trial of human endurance. 


It is as though you were able, in a few short hours, 
to form an absolutely correct forecast of the 
coming ten years of a man’s life. 


Just as it might allow you to say of a man: He is 
sound of wind and limb, and absolutely devoid 


WARREN MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 451 Holden Avenue, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


THE RITTENHOUSE HOTEL 


Chestnut and Twenty-Second Streets 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A quiet, refined, home-like hotel, catering to discriminating, per t and tr t guests. 
European Plan, $1.50 and up, R. VAN GILDER, Manager. American Plan, $4.00 and up. 


The superb Warren motor is only one of the vital 
features which make for Warren excellence. 


Write us today for complete information of the 
Warren line and the name of the nearest Warren 
dealer. 
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HOW ANYBODY CAN BECOME ACQUAINTED WITH THE MECHANISM OF THE GASOLENE ENGINE 


3 PMB or the year at the spring and 
2 A spring at the morn, every boy in 
the land, no matter how many 
> years he may own, turns with re- 
newed interest to boating. No 
* exercise field is half so strenuous 
as a watercourse, nor can the con- 
. firmed idler find any other place 
for dreaming more luxurious and 
indolent than the deck of a gently gliding vessel, 
with the fingers of the little waves pattering softly 
against the bows. Moreover, if the playboy happens 
to be a speed-lover he can combine the swiftest flights 
with the utmost safety by darting over the surface 
of bay or river in skipjack or hydroplane or the 
simple motor-launch. And, inasmuch as speed’s the 
thing nowadays, the most fascinating part of Har- 
per & Brothers’ very complete Boating Book for Boys, 
just issued, is that devoted to Motor-Boats and 
Motor-Boating. 

Charles G. Davis, as expert with his pen as with 
boats and engines, is the author of this most enter- 
taining and instructive division. His explanations are 
lucid, his directions simple. In reading the printed 
word one seems to hear the voice of the practical, genial 
counselor. Here, for example, is part of Chapter 
XXIV., which is entitled “ Running the Engine ”: 





Let us proceed with the engine just as we would if 
the boat were in the water ready to start. At this 
point every one, very naturally, is impatient for a 
trial run. Don’t forget one thing—first, last, and 
all the time keep your mind on the fact that you 
are in a boat and that the safety and success of the 
cruise depends upon yourself. You must use your 
head and think of everything that will be needed be- 
fore you start. If you are a mile from the dock when 
you need an anchor or an oar, it will do you no good 
to know that they are on that dock. Take along 
enough lubricating oil and also the tools that belong 
with the engine. 

Fill the gasolene-tank first. This is the fuel which 
makes the engine go, and, since it has to flow into 
the carbureter through a little pin-hole (the needle- 
valve), see that no dirt goes into the tank along 
with the gasolene. Have a perfectly clean funnel, 
which can be bought fitted with a very fine copper 
gauze strainer to catch any dirt. Even then it is 
safer to put a piece of chamois skin over the top 
of the funnel, and to sift the gasolene through 
that. If chamois skin is not ayailable, use a clean 
piece of linen or cotton cloth. Gasolene will go 
through a chamois skin, while water will not: You 
can see if there is any water by the bubbles which 
will be left on the chamois after the gasolene has 
sifted through. Water will cause trouble. Naturally 
an engine will not run on it. 

rhe man who sells the gasolene generally brings it 
in five-gallon cans. Before yeu pour it in, fill a pint 
measure full of eylinder-oil, pour it into the gasolene, 
and with a clean stick stir the whole mixture well 
together. The gasolene will cut the oil into such fine 
particles,that they cannot be seen; but in the cylinder 
of the engine, when the gasolene is burned up, this 
oil is spread in a thin film all over the piston, 
making it slippery. 


HOW TO TELL GASOLENE 
It is puzzling sometimes to know whether one is 
getting gasolene or kerosene. They look alike and 
smell so nearly alike that some people cannot tell the 
difference. One way is to take a little in your hand 


Gasolene evaporates very quickly when warm, but 
very slowly in cold weather. It is not the gasolene 
in its liquid or oil form that explodes, but the gas 
or vapor from it when mixed with just the right 
amount of air. For this reason, when filling the tank, 
or at any time when gasolene is exposed, it is essen- 
tial to be very careful that no one strikes matches 
or smokes or has any light. Don’t spill the gasolene 
over the tank and into the bottom of the boat, for it 
will make an explosive gas which is particularly 
dangerous, because, like the fire-damp in a coal-mine, 
it does not rise, but settles down in the boat. Most 
gases rise, but this does not. 
Therefore, be careful to see 


will be very small, and the ignition is the thing to je 
looked after. A beginner is more apt to fevd too 
much gasolene to the carbureter than too little. ]f 
‘this is done, the mixture will be too heavily charged 
with gasolene vapor to ignite. If, after rockine the 
wheel several times and then turning the tly-wheel 
over a couple of turns, you do not succeed in start. 
ing the engine, close the needle-valve on tle car. 
bureter, open the relief or pet cock on the side oy 
top of the engine, throw off the switch, and turn the 
fly-wheel over a few times. You can tell by the rich 


smell of gasolene which comes out of the pet-cock if: 





that there are no leaks in tank 
or piping. Open up all the 
hatches or openings and let 
the wind blow through the 
boat. to carry off all the gas 
it can. 

In spite of all precautions 
water sometimes gets into the 
gasolene-tank. Often this is 
due tc the sweat which forms 
in the tank in warm weather 
as the moisture in the air con- 
denses on the side of the tank. 
The water is heavier than the 
gasolene and sinks to the bot- 
tom. By opening the little 
valve in the bottom of the 
separator this water and dirt 
ean be drawn off and thrown 
away. Keep a clean stick of 
wood or an iron rod to measure 
the height of the gasolene in 
the tank. Never use a dirty 
stick, and do not wash a 
stick off in the water and 
then thrust it into the gaso- 
lene. The water is almost as 
likely to stop the engine as 
the dirt. 

Every boy knows that the farmer puts axle-grease 
on the axles of his wagon to make them turn easily. 
For the same reason you must put some grease on 
the two bearings where the shaft turns in the engine- 
bed. “ Albany grease,” which is a thick, brown paste 
like vaseline or soft, brown soap in appearance, is 
used for this purpose. Unscrew the cap on the brass 
grease-cup and fill both the inside of the cover and 
the cup itself, using a thin, flat piece of wood to dig 
the grease out of the can. 

As the steel engine-shaft revolves in the bronze or 
babbitt-metal bearing, the constant rubbing produces 
heat. Before the metals get very warm this Albany 
grease begins to melt and run in between the two, 
making them slip easily and keeping them cool. 

The engine-maker usually explains how much oil it 
requires in the base to fill the engine so that the 
crank, as it swings around, will dip into it and splash 
the oil around, thus lubricating the moving parts. 

The crank should dip about half an inch into the 
oil. If there is too much oil it will get upon the 
sparking-points and prevent the proper ignition of 
the gas. Under the motor a cock or a plug is gener- 
ally fitted to permit the drawing off of this oil when 
it gets too deep. In installing the motor see that a 
place is cut in the engine-bed large enough to put 
one’s hand in to open this cock or plug hole. Some- 
times it is almost impossible to pour the oil from a 
can into a funnel so that it will go into the base, and 

even if it could be poured in 
when the boat is running and 














A power-dory in the Hudson River 


and rub it with one finger.. If it is kerosene it will 
not evaporate as quickly as gasolene, and it will feel 
greasy and oily, whereas gasolene is clear like water 
and evaporates completely. There is a little glass 
instrument like a thermometer with a scale marked 
on it, and by inserting this in the can the weight 
or specific gravity of the liquid can be measured. 
These hydrometers are supposed to be used at a 
temperature of 60° F. When a liquid is heated its 
weight becomes less. If it is colder it becomes 
heavier. In order to secure accurate measurement 
-of a liquid some of these hydrometers have a_ther- 
mometer in them which shows the temperature of the 
liquid as well as its specifie gravity. 


A rolling, much of it would be 
spilled. It is best to have one 
of the syringe-like squirt-guns 
called oil-guns. You can put 
the nozzle of this into a can 
of oil and suck it full by pull- 
ing the handle back, and then 
squirt it all, or as much as 
may be wanted, into the base 
or an oil-cup without spilling 
a drop. 

Give each of the grease-cups 
a hai:-turn, and open the cock 
at the gasolene-tank to let 
gasolene run back to the car- 
bureter. Give the needle-valve 
on the carbureter a half-turn, 
and open the cocks in the circu- 
lating water-pipe line, not for- 
getting the sea-cock where the 
pipe comes through the bottom 
of the boat. Turn on_ the 
switch, and, with the sparking 
device set so it does not fire 
the charge until the fly-wheel 
has passed the center, rock the 
fly-wheel back and forth so 
that the piston, as it goes up 
and down inside the engine, acts 
as a pump to suck in a charge of gasolene, and then 
quickly turn the fly-wheel a couple of times all the 
way round. With a make-and-break engine one can 
hear the points of the igniter inside the engine snap 
together. With a jump-spark motor one hears a 
buzzing every time the electric contact is made by the 
timer. Don’t let this buzzing sound continue. This 
only uses up the batteries unnecessarily. Turn the fly- 
wheel just a little and it will stop. 

Remember that there are two things necessary to 
make an engine run. One is a mixture of gasolene 
and air, which is explosive; the other is a spark to 
ignite it. Of these two the former is the harder to 
get right the first time. After that the adjustment 
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A family cruiser 


there is too much gasolene. After pumping some of 
this over-rich gas out this way, close the cock, throw 
in the switch, and try to start again. After a few 
attempts you should be rewarded for your efforts by a 
bang like a shot, followed by action. When the gaso- 
lene is used ap after the engine has run a few 
minutes, the engine ‘“ sneezes.” It seems to explode 
in the lower part, and blows out through the car- 
bureter. ‘inat is a sign that more gasolene is need- 
ed. In this case turn on the needle-valve a little, 
until the engine runs smoothly. 

If the engines is very hard to turn over by hand, 
open the relief-cock in the top. This will make it 
easier by breaking up the compression and _ relieving 
the: vacuum by admitting air. The relief-cock.can be 
shut as soon as the engine starts and spits fire through 
the pet-cock. Another way is to put some gasolene 
in an oil-can and fill the priming-cup from it. Let 
the gasolene run into the engine and turn the fly- 
wheel until this charge explodes. The start thus given 
will run the engine until it sucks up a new charge 
from-the crank-case, and then it will continue to run. 

When you have once found the point at which the 
needle-valve makes the engine run the best, leave it 
alone. Occasionally, however, a change in the weather 
will require more or less air to be let in through the 
air-intake pipe on the carbureter. Where this in- 
take pipe draws its air from the open such adjust- 
ment will be needed more than if it sucks in its air 
from a pipe around the outside of the exhaust-pipe, 
where the air is heated and dry. This dry air takes 
up more of the gas vapor and makes a better mixture 
than when cold or damp air is drawn directly into 
the carbureter. This mixing of the gasolene and the 
air requires care and thought. To get the most out 
of the least gasolene, and to make it last longest, are 
points which one can experiment on for some time. 
With the proper mixture and care, it will be sur- 
prising to‘find how little gasolene will run the engine. 
One-half of a pint an hour for each horse-power of 
the engine is the usual amount allowed. 

f the gasolene seems to feed all right and yet there 
is no explosion in the cylinder-head of the engine, 
look over the electric outfit, the trigger, as it were, 
that should fire off the charge. Perhaps the spark 
does not get inside the cylinder. Disconnect the wire 
to the igniter and wipe it across the iron part of the 
engine, and you will see by the sparks that snap off 
from it, or their absence, if the electricity is there 
or not. If it does not spark it shows that there is a 
loose wire somewhere and the flow of electricity is 
lroken. Perhaps the batteries are at fault. Look 
for a loose wire first, and, if that is not the trouble, 
test each battery by disconnecting each and toucli one 
of the parts with a screw-driver or piece of wire held 
against the other. A spark will show itself unless the 
battery is dead. . If it is, throw it out and put ina 
new one. For testing batteries there is a little Ir 
strument like a watch with a small wire attached, 
called an amp-meter. By touching one leg of this 
instrument to one post of the dry battery and the 
end of the wire to the other, one can read on tlic dial 
how many volts there are, or what the pressure of 
the cell indicates. If it is less than one and one-quat- 
ter, throw it away. It should be between two an 
two and one-half ‘volts. By touching the other leg 
of the instrument in the same way, the amperage, 
flow of the battery, can be tested. This should not 
be less than six amperes. The letters V and <A over 
the legs indicate volts and amperes. It is a 8% 
plan to have two sets of batteries always wired up ™ 
order to switch from one to the other at intervals, 
and let one rest awhile. By this means they will 
last much longer than if one is used all the time. 
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St. Louis’ Monster Building 


A FIRE-PROOF business house twenty-one 
stories high, covering an entire city square 
971X228 feet and sheltering fifteen thou- 
sand tenants, is the ambitious plan of the 
Railway Exchange Building now being 
erected in St. Louis. A department store 
will occupy the lowest two floors and the 
rest of the building will, be filled with 





ashes carried out. There will be no fire 
in it, for the plant for electric light, heat, 
and power will be housed one _ block 
away. 

This is expected to be the largest and 
finest building of its kind in the world. 
It will contain every improvement known 
te modern architecture, such as concealed 

















The Railway Exchange Building with its 4,200 windows 


offices lighted by 4,200 windows. Thirty- 
eight elevators will carry the tenants up 
and down the house. ‘The exterior of the 
structure is to be cream terra-cotta, while 
the interior is to be steel and concrete 
finished in Italian marble. 

Not one ounce of coal will ever be 
carried into the building nor an ounce of 





lighting, new express elevators, vacuum- 
eleaner system, refrigerator plant, wire- 
glass windows, metal doors and _ sash, 
sprinkler system throughout, and every 
care and device that goes to make a 
building complete and adds to the com- 
fort of the tenants and the public. The 
architects are Mauran, Russell & Crowell. 








A 
Wordless Wooing 


was theirs, different from yours, 
but almost as interesting. It 
is a Summer Novelette, called 
“The Pictures of Polly.” May- 
be you can guess if it was wire- 
less or letterless and giftless 
also. Anyhow, it was not girl- 
less, for Polly is the heroine of 
an absolutely new kind of love 
story. 


flag— 


Fashions A-Plenty in 


Harper’s 


JUNE 


Kissing the Chains 
Which Bind 


The Call of 


bachelor is educating twenty-two. 





she found at the goal. ALL NEWS-STANDS, 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


“Harper’s Young People” 


The Bazar’s pages for younger readers—full of 
keen interest and entertainment—now fly the old 


“Your father read Harper’s Young People when he was a 
little boy. Your mother read it, I feel sure, when she was a 
littie girl, It is only right, therefore, and beautiful, too, I 
think, that all the Bazar’s Happyland boys and girls and all the 
readers of these pages should be Harper’s Young People, too.” 


BAZAR * 


A June article for, brides—and for every woman. “I picture her as a slim, meek, 
pale, bowed, weary figure—standing timidly on the threshold of life, peering 
through the open door but not daring to enter’”’—and to her there are strong 
and helpful words in Inez Haynes Gillmore’s article, “The Average Woman.” 


The Cradle of Tears in New York is really the birthplace of sunshine and joy. 
One big-hearted woman has adopted nine of these “‘ Bargains in Babies” and a rich 


How Love Passed Me By 


“They tell me I am a success!”’ is the cry in “ Confessions of a Business Woman” 
who points to what is really her failure in life—warning others of the heart-emptiness 
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Detail 

from the 3 
double-page picture 
“The Joyful Occasion” 


the Cradle 


15c A COPY. SUBSCRIPTION, $1.25 A YEAR 


HARPER’S WEEKLY ADVERTISER 





Colorado’s Tungsten Farm 


THE greatest tungsten deposits in the 
world are on what is known locally as 
the “tungsten farm” at Netherlands, 
Boulder County, Colorado, about forty- 
five miles due west of Denver. The 
“farm” covers hundreds of acres on a 
steep mountainside. The ore is piled in 
great masses all over the top of the 
ground. The greater and richer portions 
lie in rows piled in lines as far as the 
eye. can reach. It is a desolate sea of 
black rocks, sharp-edged and bewildering- 
ly jumbled. The pieces of mineral are 
deceivingly heavy. A fragment that looks 
as though it could be picked up easily 
with one hand requires a decided effort 
of strength to lift it. 

Tungsten is a metal that was _ first 
found in veins deep in the earth, Its 
original use was in hardening steel for 
armor plate. Now it is also employed as 
an alloy in making steel tools. It gives 
them an extraordinary strength and hard- 
ness. When used in drills or lathes, for 
example, the tool can be run at a high 
speed which by its frictional heat would 
fuse ordinary steel. The tungsten steel, 
however, remains cool and keeps its edge. 
Its most familiar use is in the filaments 
of incandescent electric lights. Here it 
cuts the cost of the light about one-third 
and gives a steadier, more perfect il- 
lumination than the carbon filament 
which was first used. 

Two pounds of tungsten will furnish 
material for filaments for about fifty 
thousand electric bulbs, for each filament 
is only one-twelve-hundredth of an 
inch in diameter. The current passing 
through the filament heats it to an in- 
credible degree, and the glow that results 
eliminates the red rays in the light, which 
are those that make any ordinary electric 
illumination trying to the eyes. 

Tungsten is found combined with an- 
other mineral called wolframite in the 
proportion of about one-third of the lat- 
ter to two-thirds of the former. Before 
the discovery of the “ tungsten farm ” this 
mineral commanded a very high price, 
but now the price is carefully regulated 
by the owners of this farm. They ship 
only encugh to meet the demand and hold 
the price steady. 

The rows of tungsten rock on this 
“farm” were originally veins that were 
near the surface of the earth. The walls 
of rock that confined them were eroded 
away by the action of the elements 
through millions of years. At the same 
time the action of heat and cold broke 
down the veins of mineral and converted 
them into small pieces. The method of 
harvesting the “crop” on this “ tungsten 
farm” is simple. Workmen gather up 
the rock and send it by chutes down the 
mountainside into bins just above the rail- 
road track. 





A New Principle of Ventila- 
tion 

THE aim of the engineers who plan our 
large buildings is generally to secure 
conditions of uniform temperature, uni- 
form air pressure, and uniform atmos- 
pherie moisture and ventilation without 
draughts. A couple of English engineers 
have come to the conclusion, however, 
after a careful study of the subject, that 
this aim is not in accord with the true 
physiological needs of human beings. 
They point out that in nature the skin 
comes in contact with constant physical 
and chemical changes. There are varia- 
tions in temperature and in pressure 
caused by the breeze; there are differences 
in the amount of moisture and variations 
in the flow of blood to the skin. 

The House of Commons is ventilated 
by a stream of air that is taken from 
over the river and passed above a spray 
of water and thence over steam - pipes 
which heat it to a uniform temperature 
of sixty-three degrees Fahrenheit, allow- 
ing it to enter through the floor without 
causing a draught. When the House 
“divides” for a vote the members pass 
into the lobbies. At the same time the 
air current is turned off from the chamber 
and passed to pipes leading to the lobbies. 

Strangers visiting the House, especially 
persons from rural or from colonial re- 
gions, find the air here very depressing. 
This depression, say the experts, results 
not from the particular temperature, nor 
from the condition of the air with respect 
to oxygen, etc., but to the fact of the 
uniform conditions to which the skin is 
exposed. The nerves in our skin need to 
be stimulated. Absolute rest is not con- 
genial. It is for this reason that the 
smoke from a cigarette is frequently a 
relief or that a very small quantity of 
ozone is so bracing in shops or factories 
or schools. The ozone is helpful not so 
much because it supplies oxygen—for if 
present in quantities sufficient to be 
smelled it is a poison—nor because it 
destroys organic matter; it is helpful be- 
cause of its delicate stimulation of a 
nervous system that is tired of doing 
nothing. 





TEST FOR YOURSELF 


Mix the best cocktail you know 
how —test it side by side with a 


Club Cocktail 


No matter how good a Cocktail 
you make you will notice a smooth- 
ness and mellowness in the Club 


Cocktail that your own lacks. 


Club Cocktails after accurate 
blending of choice liquors obtain 
their delicious flavor and delicate 
aroma by ageing in wood before 
bottling. A new cocktail can 
never have the flavor of an aged 
cocktail. 


Manhattan, Martini and other 
standard blends, bottled, ready 
to serve through cracked ice. 


Refuse Substitutes 
AT ALL DEALERS 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props, 
Hartford New York London 

























‘For the days of 7 
Auld Lang Syne” 
fill the glasses with 


Old Overholt Rye 


** Same for 100 years’’ 


Bottled in bond from eharred oak 










barrels under government su- 
pervision. Always the same— 
uniform, rich and pure. 
It’s a whiskey you'll like— 
insist on getting it 
A. Overholt & Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


























Borr.eo at THE Sprincs. Buva Pest, HUNGARY 


SYDNEY SHORT LINE 


NEW SERVICE 

19 DAYS FROM SAN FRANCISCO Via HONOLULU and TUTUILA (SAMOA) 

SPLENDID STEAMERS of OCEANIC STEAMSHIP CO. 
(Spreckels Line), 10,000 tons displacement, sail from San 
Francisco, July 2, July 30 (new schedule), and every 
28 days thereafter on a 19-DAY SERVICE T0 SYDNEY, 
AUSTRALIA, with stop at HONOLULU and SAMOA. 
THE QUICK AND ATTRACTIVE ROUTE TO THE 
ANTIPODES. New York to Sydney, Ist class, $277.15; 
2nd class, $199.75. Round world, $600 Ist class; $375 2nd 


class, via Ceylon and Mediterranean. (Stop-overs.) 
HONOLULU $110 stiincs Every S Wee 


OCEANIC STEAMSHIP CO., 673 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO 


The Eternal Feminine 
Monologues by May Isabel Fisk 


This book of monologues is full of fun, laughter, 
and good-natured satire. The various sketches are so 
cleverly managed that they produce the effect of stage 
settings and dialogue. The women babble along 
inconsequently delightful nonsense. 

Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth, $1.00 net 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
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cA Cy wa 


The Pens that put the ink on 
the paper without a splutter. 
Sample card of 12 different numbers 
and 2 good penholders for 10 cents. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, New York 








Plants or Animals ? 


Was the cell, which was the origin of 
organic life on earth, vegetable or animal? 
Haeckel and his followers hold that it was 
vegetable and that the cells of animal 
nature sprang from the vegetable cells, 
which were the first cells formed. In 
tracing the grades in the scale of beings 
it is not possible to define clearly the 
point where one nature branched off from 
the other. The scientist has tried in vain 
to classify the good aud the evil and to 
do his work without invading the field 
of metaphysics. The animal and vegetable 
kingdoms are represented as two trees 
whose roots cling together and intermingle 
and whose summits are widely separated. 

Among the organic refuse cast up by 
the tides quantities of coraline and vege- 
table matters are found. Among them 
there are very fine seaweeds covered with 
and white calcareous armor; some 
scientists have ranked them among sea- 
weeds; others have classified them as 
polyps. ‘There i a pretty little water 
plant, the “ marsilia,” which closely re- 
sembles a grub and sometimes rises on 
its little feet as if to satisfy some occult 
impulse. There are plants with systems 
comparable to the arterial system of 
the human being. A fragment of the sar- 
gassum recalls to mind the ramifications 
of the human arteries. The sargassum is 
but one of many peculiar alge, of which 
there are at least fifteen thousand exist- 
ing species, but it is the most voluminous 
member of the family. One of its plants 
attains a length of three hundred meters. 
These weeds are the giants of the vege- 
table world. In the same family there 
are dwarfs so smal] that they can be seen 
only with the microscope. The bacteria 
of typhoid fever, diphtheria, tetanus, 
cholera, the plague, and other diseases 
are of the alge family. While they are 
all of the vegetable world, they are more 
dangerous than wolves. 

Mosses and lichens are formed by the 
indissoluble association of a mushroom 
and an valga. Lichens cover the arid 
ground, the rocks, trees, and walls; they 
are stiff and bristling or feathery; they 
are gray, yellow, and very often a vivid 
green. 

It is supposed that the “manna” de- 
seribed in Biblical history as “a small 
white thing like hoar frost,” which was 
seen on the ground when the dew dis- 
appeared, was a lichen of the sort common 
in Europe and is the only nourishment of 
the reindeer of Lapland. It has been said 
that were Lapland to be deprived of the 
reindeer lichen the country would become 
a desert. . 

It is probable that the original vegeta- 
tion of the world’s first days of verdure 
sprang from the deposits of the lichens. 
Only a few spores of inushrooms and of 
alge were needed to start plant produc- 
tion in all parts of the globe. The little 
whitish lichen called the “edible par- 
melia” is carried’ all over Asia by the 
winds and deposited in masses in the 
Crimea, where the people eat it and feed 
it to their goats. The débris of the lichens 
accumulates and prepares the layer of 
humus soil in which other plants can live. 
lrish lichen, or moss, is one of the benefi- 
cent vegetable growths of earth. Many 
have a commercial value; they 
may choke the growth of the springing 
plant, but they serve as filling for the 
mattress of the poor, they are used for 
brooms and brushes, and as they are bad 
conductors of heat, they are valued as 
filling for the sides of ice-boxes. Like 
lichens, moss forms soil, or humus, on 
the arid. ground and makes a bed where 
other plants can grow. It moderates the 
tloods of the mountain rivers, because its 
roots are thirsty drinkers, while in the 
forest it is a feeder of the streams. 

The microscope reveals the beautiful 
tissue of the leaves of the mosses, and 
the peculiarly minute care taken by na- 
ture to preserve them from the extremes 
of heat and cold. Moss plants are shaped 
like vases; they are often of elegant and 
graceful forms. Some of them have rows 
of cells, one laid above the other, and 
closed by double ranks of teeth, the outer 
side shell-like and colored and the inner 
side diaphanous and supple. The ranks of 
the teeth are set in groups which vary 
in number as the species vary; but the 
groups in a species always contain the 
same number of teeth. The teeth vary in 
number from four to sixty-four. In some 
species they (the teeth) are clamped over 
a membrane to form a drum hermetically 
closed by a cover rounded like a beadle’s 
cap. The cap is covered with a smooth 
coif trimmed with long yellow hairs. 
When the plant reaches maturity the cap 
falls off, the cover falls, the teeth open 
and close with rhythmic motion, and the 
spores issue from the heart of the plant, 
to be carried by the winds, as they have 
been carried since first the lichen worked 
for the formation of the verdure of the 
earth. The movements of ‘mosses and 
lichens are so like the actions of men 
that scientists have found reasons for 
attributing their acrobatic work to an 
animal origin. 
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IN 1920 


An eye development necessary if one wishes to 
dodge falling aeroplanes and speeding automobiles. 





the instant of exposure. 
is no uncertainty with a Graflex. 


GRAFLEX CAMERAS 


With the Graflex you can make snapshots indoors or in the shade. The shutter 
will give exposures of any duration from “time” to 1-1000th of a second. You can 
see the image on the ground glass, the size it will appear in the negative, up to 
Focusing scale and finder are done away with—there 


FOLMER & SCHWING DIVISION, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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are easy to make with 
a GRAFLEX. 


Send for Illustrated Catalog. 




















Hotel Cumberland 


NEW YORK, Broadway at 54th Street 
Near 50th St. Sub- 


way Station, and 
63d Street Elevated 


Near Depots, Shops 

and Central Park. 

New and Fireproof. 

Strictly First Class. 
Rates 

Reasonable. 

$2.50 with Bath 

and up. 


Ten minutes walk 
to thirty theatres. 


Excellent 
Restaurant. 


Prices Moderate. 
Send for Booklet. 


HARRY P. STIMSON, Formerly with Hotel Imperial 
Only New York Hotel Window Screened Throughout 

















“Quaint Cape Cod’ 
Send for this Book 


Before you decide where to go this 
summer, read ‘Quaint Cape Cod.” 

It describes a Summer Land abso- 
lutely different from any other place. 
You'll see phases of life and character 
far more interesting than anything 
in a novel. You'll enjoy the 


Yachting, Bathing, Fishing, 
golf and automobiling. The social 
life will appeal to you. Write today 
for “Quaint Cape Cod.” It’s Free. 

Address Advertising Bureau, 
Room 797, South Station, Boston. 
New York,New Haven & Hartford R.R. 
SECURED OR OUR 


AT E WN T FEE RETURNED 


Send sketch for free search of Patent Office Records. 

How to Obtain a Patent and What to Invent 
with Hst of inventions wanted and prizes offered for 
inventions sent free. Patents advertised free. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D. ©, 


























Makes the best cocktail. A pleasing aromatic witb 
all Wine, Spirit and Soda beverages. Appetizing, 
healthful, to use with Grape Fruit, Oranges, Wine Jelly. 
At Wine Merchants or Druggists. Sample by mail, 


W. ABBOTT & CO., Baltimere, Md. 














To Make Our Speech Musicgy 


Tuat a temperament so rich in 
and intelligence, so full of varie) chap 
as the temperament which distin nishes 
the American girl, should be content with 
an agent of personality so inadequate to 
reveal that temperament, so lacking jp 
distinction as the American voicu, ig a 
matter which should rouse the pa‘riotigm 
of every American woman and ev’ ist her 
in the crusade which is being carri: | on jp 
the interests of our speech in New York 
City.. Mr. Henry James’s arraign:ient of 
vocal tone and vocal form in Ameria wag 
made in the interests of the women. whoge 
speech he arraigned, and, though |: came 
from a_ self-expatriated countryman, jt 
was accepted in the spirit of true ) atriot. 
ism. Soon after the address vos de 
livered and published, Harprr’s | 
crusade in the interests of <A: 
speech. The crusade has been «ietly 
carried on through the publications of the 
house and through one of its ai:thors, 
Katherine Jewell .Everts, whose bocks on 
the speaking voice and vocal expression 
have made her an authority on speech in 
this country. 

Miss Everts has been lecturiss on 
voice and speech in schools and colleges 
for several seasons, and feels greatly en- 
couraged over the growing demand for 
adequate attention to this subject in our 
system of education. She has 1 cently 
enlisted in the crusade Gracio Ricardo, 
Madame Ricardo is an American woman 
who has translated her English name into 
musical Italian, but does her country the 
honor to announce her voice as an Amer- 
ican soprano. After a brief but intensive 
study with Madame Ricardo last season, 
Miss Everts was able to persuade her to 
leave her European audiences and pupils 
for a part of this season and lend her 
voice to this effort to establish a standard 
of tone and interpretation in speech and 
song in this country. Together they are 
giving a series of lecture recitals at the 
Plaza Hotel in the interests of Hakper’s 
crusade. 
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Spring in an Attic 


TREASURED in the old cedar chest, 
Faint perfumes hung about it, 

With India shawl and satin vest, 
In paper wrapped we found it, 

The roses pallid turned from pink. 
The ribbons frail and yellow, 

A bit of gauze, of lace, a link 
Grown fine and mellow. 


O relic of a bygone day, 
A vintage past, forgotten, 

When girls wore bonnets made this way 
And danced in gowns of. cotton, 

Why were you left to linger here, 
To pine alone in tissue? 

Did she, perhaps, decide you queer 
And never miss you? 


Where is she now, that winsome girl 
Who one glad springtinte wore you? 
Did she set dandies’ heads awhirl 
And hearts arapture o’er you? 
And was the face beneath the brim 
Proud, pouting, shy, or simple? 
Tell us, O rosebuds pinkly dim, 
Was there a dimple? 


Go back, O hat of other days, 
To shelter where we found you, 

Safe from our coldly modern gaze, 
Your spicy scents around you. 

For with some gallant, ardent swain, 
When midnight chimes emphatic, 
Your sweet old .ghost may come again 

To walk the attic. 
, Kate MASTERSON. 





The Birth-rate in Germany 


Contrary to what is usually supposed, 
the birth-rate in Germany is steadily de- 
creasing. In’ 1870 the number of births 
in the country was estimated at 40 for 
every thousand inhabitants; in 1890 the 
proportion was 37 for every thousand. 
This rate maintained itself steadily until 
1905, when it was reduced to 34 and m 
1908 it fell to 33.9. Compared with past 
statistics this decrease seems alarming, 
though as an offset a greater number of 
adults pass the thirtieth year. Infant 
mortality was 206 for every one thousand 
births during the first year of life m 
1875; in 1911 only 157 babies in every 
thousand failed to pass the first year. 
It is claimed, on the one hand, that this 
reduction in mortality has nearly, it not 
quite, reached its limit-and that it cannot 
in the future counterbalance the danget 
from few and fewer births; and, on the 
other, it is contended that science is only 
beginning to find means to preserv: and 
lengthen life. One cause of the low birth: 
rate is said to be the increasing number 
of unmarried women. 
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May 11, 1912. HARPER’S WEEKLY—IN TWO PARTS—PART II 


MARCHING FOR 
SUFFRAGE 


THE REMARKABLE DEMONSTRATION IN NEW YORK LAST WEEK WHEN 
15,000 WOMEN OF ALL STATIONS IN LIFE° MARCHED THROUGH THE 
STREETS OF THE METROPOLIS TO EXPRESS THEIR DEMAND FOR THE VOTE 


The portable rostrums. Orators carrying the boxes from which they addressed the crowds along the line of march 
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Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch The Rev. Anna Shaw 
TWO DISTINGUISHED CHAMPIONS OF THE CAUSE 




















Copyright by Underwood & Underwood 


America’s most venerable suffragist: The Rev. The marshals and their assistants assembling in Wash- 
Antoinette Blackwell, who is eighty-six years old ington Square preparatory to the march up-town 


























The male contingent. 619 men heroically joined their women folk One of the younger generation 
upon the march. In last year’s parade only 94 men marched 


PARADING FOR THE CAUSE 
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START HOUSEKEEPING RIGHT — 
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LET DREAMS COME TRUE 








The bride’s ambition is for a happy home, contentment, peace and right 
diving. 


Realize then, you girls who are wise, that GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 
pmakes good bread, and good bread makes a good table and good nature. | 


: Let GOLD MEDAL FLOUR be your very first order to the PER © 
@ d say plainly - “GOLD MEDAL FLOUR” - don’t say merely “flour”. 


a hi 








Bread-makers are making better bread, bread eaters are eating more 


‘ i both the result of the goodness of GOLD MEDAL FLOUR. 
Use WASHBURN=-CROSBY CQO’S 


KETe) 8) MEDAL FLOUR 


a4 yRIGHT ~ i912 WASHBURN - CROSBY CQ MINNEAPOLIS - MINN 


Remember to say “GOLD MEDAL FLOUR” to the grocer when ordering flour. 














The World Is Hers 


The sense of freedom that comes from 
a knowledge of food values makes he 
young wife equal to any emergency in 
household management. She 1s ready 
for the uninvited guest—for the disip- 
pointments of uncertain do- 
mestic service. “The world 

is hers” if she knows 
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and the many wholesome, nour- 

ishing dishes that can be made 

with it. Shredded Wheat 1s 

ready - cooked and ready - to- 

serve. It contains all the 
body-building material in the whole wheat made digestible 
by steam-cooking, shredding and baking. A pleasant  sur- 
prise to the stomach after eating heavy meats and soggy 
pastries. Give Nature a chance. _ 


Heat the Biscuit in the oven for a few moments to restore crispness; then pour over 
it hot milk and salt or sweeten to suit the taste. It is delicious and wholesome when 
served with fresh or preserved fruits. 


TRISCUIT is the Shredded Wheat Wafer—all the meat of the golden wheat steam- 
cooked, shredded, compressed into a wafer and baked. It is eaten as a toast with 
butter, soft cheese or marmalades. 


Made only by 
THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y: | 


oi. 








